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WHAT A TOLL 
TAXES TAKE! 


TAXES TAKE HOMES 
TAXES TAKE JOBS 
TAXES TAKE FARMS 








In one state alone—in the first ten months 
of 1932—more than 60,000 farms were 
expropriated for non-payment of taxes. 
“Expropriated” is the genteel,word which 
the state uses for “foreclosed.” 


Every other state has its thousands of 
farms which have either been abandonea 
entirely because of constantly increasing 
taxes or on which the former owner has 
been reduced to the status of a tenant for 
the state. For, when TAXES take your 
FARM, they also take your HOME, and 
your JOB as a free and independent 
landed proprietor. 


Excessive taxes have also been taking 
manufacturing businesses. Factories have 
closed up because heavy taxes have taken 
their profits. Their skilled workers are 
without jobs—without wages to buy farm 
products from you. 


There can be no doubt that: (1) Excessive 
taxes are a basic reason for the length of the 
depression, and, (2) Excessive taxes are the 
most serious obstacle to the return of 
prosperity. 


So tax reduction is very much the con- 
cern of every farm man and farm woman 
in the United States. 


But there is something you can do 
about it! Put it up to government to do 
what you have done. Adjust itself to 
reduced incomes. Cut out all unnecessary 
expense. Bring down taxes. Make fewer 
dollars go farther in government ad- 
ministration. Be economical. 


Because the relationship of Stock Com- 
pany Fire Insurance is so close and 
friendly with that of the farmer and the 
home-owner, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters earnestly urge you to write 
your local and national legislators, ex- 
pressing your views on the tax situation. 


A booklet,““Taxes—You Pay Them All” 
—has been prepared giving further in- 
formation on this vital question. Write 
for your copy today. 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK=—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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Baby Beet Pr rofits and Losses 


Baby beef prices during the month 
of Decémber averaged $5.65 a hun- 
dred, or slightly lower than during 
November, and about $1 a hundred 
lower than during October. 

The 900-pound fat steers marketed 
in December of 1932 were fattened on 
corn which cost 30.3 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an av- 
erage of ten years, it has required the 
value of 49.7 bushels of such corn to 
convert a calf weighing 400 pounds 
the preceding February into a 900- 
pound fat steer for the December 
market. 

Last February, a 400-pound calf 
cost $17.60. The total cost, therefore, 
of a 900-pound fat steer in December 
was about $32.66. The selling price 
was $5.65 a hundred, or $50.85 a head. 
This indicates a profit of $18.19 a 
head. Readjusting this profit for ex- 


cessive. freight charges, commission 
charges, etc., which are still far out 
of line with farm product prices, we 
figure the true profit was around 
$10 a head. 

In spite of the break in fat cattle 
prices during September, cattle prices 
are still relatively higher than hog 
prices. This is because of the rela- 
tive shortage of fat cattle. This short- 
age will probably continue during the 
greater part of next year. We are 
still expecting a rather weak fat cat- 
tle market during the first two or 
three months of 1933. Probably some 
time during the summer or the early 
fall, the market will make a decided 
turn for the better. We still hold 
to the view that there will not be 
really serious, long continued trouble 
in cattle until some time along about 
1934 or 1935. 
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Flop r rofits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in December averaged 
about $3.10 a hundred, or about 30 
cents a hundred less than in Novem- 
ber and 50. cents a hundred less than 
in October. In 1878 and again in 1896, 
Chicago prices were about as low as 
now. Taking into account the cost of 
transportation, commission, stockyard 
and feed charges, etc., the probabili- 
ties are. that hogs have been selling 
to return the average farmer less 
during the past month than at any 
time in the past seventy years. 

A December price of $3.10 a hun- 
dred is about equivalent to 13 cents a 
bushel for new corn on Iowa farms. 
In some neighborhoods, corn is sell- 
ing as low as 5 cents, and these farm- 
ers probably feel they are making 
money by feeding corn to hogs. In 
other places, however, eorn is selling 
for 15 cents a bushel, and these men 
are rather doubtful if it pays to feed 
corn to hogs. 

Our chart this month shows neith- 
er profit nor loss. The weighted price 
of Chicago No. 2 corn, fed into hogs 
marketed in December of 1932, was 
30.3 cents a bushel. As a ten-year av- 
erage, hogs have sold in December 
for a price equivalent to 10.4 bushels 
of such corn. The value of 10.4 bushels 
of 30.3-cent corn gives a cost of $3.15 


a hundred. The selling price was $3.10, 
or there was a loss of 5 cents a hun- 
dred in December, as compared with 
a profit of 4 cents in November. 

The loss period in hogs, which be- 
gan in late 1927, has continued during 
the greater part of the time now for 
five years, or longer than at any time 
in the last fifty years. Ordinarily, 
we would expect our chart to turn 
sharply upward in the immediate fu- 
ture. But with the international situ- 
ation as it is, we are not at all confi- 
dent that this will be the case. Many 
farmers have held their hogs back to 
feed them the abundant supply of 
cheap corn, and there is danger that 
there will be a large run of heavy 
hogs during late January, February 
and early March. Ordinarily, hog 
prices reach their lowest point in De- 
cember, but this year there is a chance 
that the low price on heavy hogs will 
come in late January or early Febru- 
ary. Many farmers will find it advis- 
able to sell their hogs before they get 
too heavy and buy 75-pound pigs to 
feed out for the spring or early sum- 
mer market. We do not advise this, 
however, except in those cases where 
a feeder can make certain that he 
can duy healthy, light weight pigs at 
a reasonable price. 
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What is a 


Steer 
Worth? 


A STEER ought to be worth what. 
ever it cost to produce and feed 
and ship to market plus whatever 
costs accrue there. In the same 
way a beef carcass ought to be 
worth the cost of the live steer 
(minus the by-product credits) 
plus killing and dressing costs, 
transportation charges and selling 
expenses. 

But unfortunately for livestock 
growers and packers, the value of 
a steer is not determined by its 
cost and the cost of the service in- 
volved in making it available for 
the consumer. The value of any 
perishable product — and a steer 
is perishable whether alive or in 
carcass form — is determined by 
what the consumer is able and will- 
ing to pay. 

As the marketing agent of the 
livestock producer, it is the pack- 
er’s obligation to get the best price 
that he can for the beef carcass 
and the by-products, and to keep 
his operating and selling costs as 
low as is possible. 

Obviously bids for live steers 
must be guided by a definite 
knowledge of what beef carcasses 
are worth at the moment and judg- 
ment as to what they will be worth 
a week later when they reach the 
market as dressed beef. 

A steer, therefore, is worth what 
the consumer will pay for it. 


—! 
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ARMOUWR 


AND COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday 

night over 36 stations associated with the 

N. B. C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 
P.M.-9 P.M. 








COLLAR PADS 
A small price to pay 


for preventing galls 


and sore shoulders 
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riculture in 1933 would be 
able to reach some of the ob- 
| jectives for which it has been so 
| desperately striving for twelve 
years. The battle-ery, ‘‘ Equality 
for Agriculture,’’ first raised by 
George Peek, in 1921, and earried 
into action by four years of 
MeNary-Haugen equalization fee 
fighting, from 1924 to 1928, is 
now being revived. For four 
years, the Hoover Farm Market- 
ing Act, good as it was in some 
particulars, sidetracked us in this 
fight. Today, the farm organiza- 
tions are a unit behind the Do- 
mestie Allotment Plan, which is 
the 1933 up-to-date version of the 
old MeNary-Haugen bill. The 
allotment plan is the most impor- 
tant part of the 1933 farm eam- 
paign, because it goes directly to 
the problem of raising prices of 
farm products in a sound, per- 
manent way. If this can be done, 
such other problems as high tax- 
es, heavy interest rates and im- 
possible freight rates, will not 
seem so serious. 


Not On One Front 


The 1933 campaign is not on 
one front. The Honest Dollar 
fight of a year ago is not forgot- 
ten. Farmers owing more than 
ten billion dollars of debts, con- 
tracted when farm prices were 
several times as high as they are 
today, know that neither interest 
nor principal can be paid on a 
high percentage of these debts 
with present prices. Like L. J. 
Taber, president of the National 
Grange, they are convinced that 
the present monetary system is 
one of ‘‘rubber dollars and iron debts.’’ They 
want controlled inflation. A year ago, organ- 
ized agriculture found it possible to pass the 
Goldsborough Honest Dollar bill thru the 
house of representatives. This winter, the em- 
phasis is on the allotment plan rather than 
the Honest Dollar bill. The change in em- 
phasis is largely for political reasons. 

A year ago, it was difficult to push for any 
bill providing for the allotment plan, the 
equalization fee, or the export debenture plan, 
because of the certainty that President Hoov- 
er would veto it. Today, it is definitely known 
that the incoming administration is in favor 
of legislation along the lines of the Domestic 
.Allotment Plan. Of course, it is also believed 
that the incoming administration is in favor 
of the general principles of the Honest Dollar, 
but nothing was said in publie during the 
campaign. It is impossible to hit two places 
at the same time with equal vigor, and it is 
certain, therefore, that the Domestic 
Allotment Plan will receive somewhat 
more attention this winter in con- 
gress than the Honest Dollar. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Honest Dollar is now much more 
popular with business men than it 
Was a year ago. This is especially 
true of some of the business groups, 
who feel that their operations would 


I’ FINALLY looks as tho ag- 
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By HENRY A. WALLACE 


be inconvenienced by the allotment plan. The 
packers know that if the weight of gold be- 
hind the dollar were reduced, the price of lard 
would go up at once because the German mark 
and the British pound would immediately buy 
more pounds of lard. Most of the joint stock 
land bank people are enthusiastically in favor 
of controlled inflation by the method of re- 
valuing the dollar. Even insurance men and 
bankers are in many cases swinging over to 
this point of view. 

The third front on which organized agri- 
culture must battle this winter is the preven- 
tion of foreclosures, especially foreclosures by 
joint stock and federal land banks. Striking 
vigorously on this front helps our eause on the 
other two. Putting over a comprehensive plan 
for stopping the foreclosing of mortgages dur- 
ing the next six months is just as much essen- 
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tial emergency relief as is Red 
Cross work in an area afflicted 
by a flood or tornado. Farm mort- 
gage foreclosures must be stopped 
until such time as farm prices 
rise. If we take this stand vigor- 
ously enough, we can gain thou- 
sands of converts to both the 
Honest Dollar and the Voluntary 
Domestie Allotment Plan. 

Of course, the rights of capital 
must be considered, and farmers 
do not want to encourage any one 
to refuse the payment of just 
debts when the money is avail- 
able. The debt adjustment com- 
mittees which are being set up 
many of the counties of 
the corn belt are making it pos- 
sible for many of our farmers 
to keep going right at the time 
when they thought they were on 
the point of financial death. In 
a considerable number of eases, 
rather unusual favors are being 
granted men who are in tight 
places, favors which in a way are 
really unfair to those farm debt- 
ors who are still able to meet 
their obligations. 


in so 


Is Sound Strategy 


Rather than settle things by 
the debt adjustment committees, 
sounder if 


would be much 


K; ight For Higher enh sumer 
BP rices Gains 


Campaigning for Farm Equality in 1933 


But until they do rise, it is obvi- 
ously sound strategy for organ- 
ized agriculture to press not only 
for the Honest Dollar, but for 
every possible method which will 
prevent foreclosure. 

In congress, the Frazier bill is 
the most radical of the proposals 
directed toward the problem of 
reducing the farmers’ interest 
burden. The Frazier bill, in providing for an 
interest rate of only 1144 per cent, probably 
goes beyond the point where it is possible to 
get adequate support. But it is surprising how 
mueh of an increase in sentiment there has 
been during the past six months for a consoli- 
dation of farm mortgages of all kinds and the 
issuance of low interest rate government bonds 
against them. All of us will hope something 
construetive can be done along this line, which, 
while not harming the insurance companies 
unduly, will cut the interest burden in half. If 
we can not have an honest commodity dollar, 
it is time to reduce both the interest burden 
and the tax burden in line with the present 
farm dollar. The harder farm organizations 
fight along this line, the more likely they are 
to get legislation providing for the Honest 
Dollar and the Domestie Allotment Plan. 

When we conduct our fight on these three 
different fronts, it must be remembered that 
we are not trying to get anything 
that doesn’t belong to us. We are 
fighting not to hurt the other classes 
of society, but to save them as well as 
ourselves. We know that if, beeause 
of temporary political advantage, we 
grab nore than we are entitled to, 
the reaction will be swift and ter- 
rible. We ‘do not-want the Voluntary 
Domestic. (Coneluded on page 15) 
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EDITORIALS 


F THE domestic allot- 

ment plan goes thru, 
what will it mean in 
actual eash to an average 
corn belt farmer in 1933 ; 

As an example, let’s take John Brown, who 
farms 160 acres, puts 50 acres into corn and 
sells 50 hogs a year at an average weight of 
250 pounds. 

John will benefit in three ways, if he de- 
cides to sign up on the allotment plan. First, 
he will be allowed $4 an acre if he euts his 
corn acreage by 15 per cent and seeds it down. 
Second, he will get $1 a hundred extra on 
the hogs he sells, provided the total weight 
is 20 per cent less than his 1932 figure, and 
provided that no hog sold weighs over 210 
pounds. Third, he will benefit by the higher 
general price level created by the reduction 
in corn acreage, the lessened poundage of 
hogs marketed, the higher prices of wheat 
and the bigger market for pork in the south, 
created by higher cotton prices. 

On corn acreage reduction, he will have to 
take seven and one-half acres out of produc- 
tion, to get his 15 per cent eut. That will 
give him a bonus of $30. On hogs, he will be 
able to market 10,000 pounds and still eomply 
with the 20 per cent reduction clause. That 
means he ean sell fifty head, as usual, but at 
200 pounds instead of 250. For that, he will 
get a bonus of $100. 

His cash benefits from the plan during 
1933, therefore, will be $130. 

His indirect benefits are harder to estimate, 
but will probably be much greater than the 
direct. Without question, corn and hog prices 
will advance after the plan goes into effect. 
The higher prices for wheat will strengthen 
the corn market by taking wheat out of the 
class of feed grains. The higher prices of ecot- 
ton will bring southern farmers back into the 
market for corn belt pork. The reduetion in 
tonnage of pork marketed and of eorn acreage 
will reduce supplies and stiffen prices also. 

These ealeulations, of course, are made on 
the theory that corn and hogs will be handled 
in the final allotment plan as is provided in 
the program recommended by the farm 
groups. These estimates apply only to 1933. 
In 1934 and later, the bonus on hogs would be 
increased until the farm price on hogs con- 
sumed in the United States had reached 744 
cents a pound. 


Cash Value 
Of Corn-Hog 
Allotment 


E ARE nearer vie- 

tory in the legisla- 
tive battle to bring up 
farm product prices than 
most farmers realize. 

The domestie allotment plan has been ap- 
proved by the farm organizations, by the 
Democratic party organization, and by many 
business men; the house committee on agri- 
culture is holding hearings on it; in a week or 
so it will be reported out for passage. 

An inflation bill, along the lines of the 
Goldsborough bill, has been introduced in the 
senate. A bill for refinancing farm mortgages 
is also being shaped up. 

We are not preparing for a fight. 
in the middle of it. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
wants to say frankly to its readers that it 
believes its main job right now is to help push 


Voting for 
Higher Farm 
Prices - 


We are 


across these three major items of farm legis- 
lation—the allotment plan, federal refinane- 
ing of farm mortgages and inflation. At this 
writing, the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead is back in Washington again. 
For the last two months, he has put in most 
of his time in trying to shape up these farm 
bills and in helping to get action on them. 
The passage of these bills wil not bring the 
millennium. Their passage will, . however, 


make it possible for farm ineome to be greatly. 


increased, for the burden of farm debts to be 
greatly reduced, and for farmers to have a 
real chance to clean up their debts and to live 
comfortably. 

These bills can be passed. Never in the his- 
tory of the long fight for agricultural equality 
have the chances for success been so good. But 
there must be no slackening of farm effort. 

Our readers can help in a variety of ways 
to get these measures across. One good way 
is to see that your subscription for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead is promptly re- 
newed. The influence of this paper in work- 
ing for the passage of the bills is largely de- 
pendent on evidence of farm support. If we 
can continue to say that more than a quarter 
of a million farm families are backing us in 
this effort to increase farm income, we shall 
be able to work more and more effectively for 
the farm cause. 

A subseription renewal now is another blow 
in the battle for better farm product prices. 
It helps us fight more effectively to get corn 
and hog prices back where they belong. 

Send your renewal in today! 


® . 
p* THE state legisla- 
tures of the corn 


belt meet, it may be well 
for taxpayers to get some 
standards fixed in their 
minds by which efficiency in tax reduction 
may be judged. What ean we legitimately 
expect in the wavy of cuts in the state levy? 

Three standards suggest themselves : 

First is the 20 per cent cut in the eost of 
living since 1926. That affects salaries. 

Second is the 35 per cent drop in the price 
of wholesale commodities. That affeets ap- 
propriations that cover supplies. 

Third is the index of farm buying power, 
which has dropped 65 per cent sinee 1926. 
That affects the ability of the taxpayer to 
meet the assessments. 

The savings to be made are of two sorts. 
The first kind merely compensates for the 
change in the value of the dollar, and for the 
change in retail and wholesale prices. 

Quite obviously, if we eut salaries 20 per 
cent and appropriations that go for eommod- 
ities 35 per cent, we are only keeping even 
with 1926. We are making no real reductions 
In service; we are cutting out no deadwood. 

The second kind of savings must go deeper. 
It must consider reorganization of state serv- 
ice; it must eliminate and consolidate; it 
must do more than merely keep pace with the 
change in the price level. 

If a legislature, therefore, only reduces the 
appropriations around 25 per cent, it will 
have done no more than compensate for the 
change in the price level. That is worth doing, 
but it is hardly enough. 

We have been led to expect more than that. 
We do not, of course, expect a eut that will 
balanee with the eut of 65 per cent in farm 
buying power. Farmers certainly don’t want 
to bring all costs down to their own low level. 
They would much rather try to get their own 
buying power index up. 

Yet reductions of more than 25 per cent are 
possible, if a legislature takes its duties seri- 
ously. In some eases, these cuts will be tem- 
porary. Good work will be held up for the 
time being, to be renewed when times improve. 
In some eases, the cuts will be permanent, as 
unneeessary jobs are found and eliminated. 
In the ease of salaries reduced to mateh the 
decline in the cost. of living, 
be only justice to shift them up or down in 
the future as the cost of living fluctuates. 

Those states, like Iowa, that have little or 
na bonded debt, have an easier job in cutting 
taxes than has the federal government and 
some of the smaller taxing units. Where a 
good part of the revenue has to be turned over 


Yardsticks 
For Tax 
Reduction 


it will, of course, 


to pay debts swollen by the drop in the price 
level, it is harder to reduce the total tax bill. 
Where there is no bonded debt, full advantace 
may be taken of the decrease in living and 
wholesale costs. 


VERY Tuesday at 
12:30, over WOJ, 
the staff of the agricul- 
tural economies section 
of Iowa State College is 
discussing the agricultural emergency in 
Iowa. These talks are really only introduetions 
to more detailed studies put out in bulletin 
form and sent on request. 
In the first talk, Dr. A. G. Black said: 


Some hold that the economic forees at 
work are so blind and uncontrollable that 
we can do nothing; they say that we can 
not defy immutable economic laws, and 
that the only thing to do is td let things 
run their course. 

This last point of view is out of har- 
mony with every tenet of human prog- 
ress. This is not an age when men stand 
helpless before natural forces, however 
blind or immutable. We do not bow down 
before plague and pestilence and *‘let 
nature take its course’’; instead, we buili 
sanitary water supply and drainage sys- 
tems, clean up areas of infection and 
stamp out the disease 

The march of science is the story of 
men overcoming natural forees—not de- 
fying them, but pitting other natura! 
forces successfully against them to make 
them work for the benefit of mankind. 


Fighting 
The Goblins 
Of Defeat 


The same spirit, says Doctor Black, should 
animate workers in the field of economies. 
He and his associates will diseuss the facts of 
the current situation in Iowa, the various 
remedies proposed and the way of getting 
action on the best of these remedies. 

Better listen in next Tuesday. 


OW high 

allotment plan in- 
tend to raise farm prod 
uct prices? The benefits 
preseribed for 1933 are 
obviously minor ones, designed to get thi 
plan into operation in a hurry. After that 
what? 

Some city newspapers are already worry- 
ing about this. They see a farm plot to goug 
the consumer of farm products. 

Fortunately, the allotment plan provides 
perfect protection for the consumer. It speci- 
fies that the plan may not be used to raise 
farm product prices higher than their pre- 


does the 


Will the 
Consumer Be 
Gouged? 


war buying power. 

What does that mean? Let’s-take a specific 
instance—hogs. In the 1910-14 period, hogs 
brought at the local shipping point a little 
over 7 cents a pound. The goods farmers buy 
were a little lower then than they are now. 
Specifically, in November of this year, the 
price level of the goods farmers buy was 6 
per cent higher than in the pre-war period. 

The aim of the allotment plan, therefore, 
is to raise the price of hogs until a hundred 
pounds of hog on foot will buy as much as 
a hundred pounds bought in the 1910-14 
period. That means that the aim-will be to 
get hog prices up to 7% cents. 

Under the allotment plan, if -hog prices go 
higher than this and the prices of goods fail 
to go higher, the plan would be switched ot! 
until hog prices got down to pre-war parity 
again. 

How will the allotment plan get prices tls 
high? By eutting production until the mar- 
ket will pay the right price for the pork sold. 
Farmers that cut production will be given a 
bonus in the form of an allotment certificate, 
which gives back to the producer the tax col- 
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jected from the processor and passed on to 
the consumer. 

Originally, the allotment plan followed the 
old MeNary-Haugen device of making the al- 
lotment certificate equal to the tariff. As the 
plan was studied, however, the farmers de- 
cided that it was ridiculous to pay so much 
attention to existing tariff rates, since these 
rates had never worked, had never been in- 
tended to work, and had no real relationship 
to a just price. Instead, they turned to a 
plan based on re-establishing pre-war relation- 
ships. Tariff rates in the future are to be 
based on these relationships. 

Wheat is to be handled in the same way as 
hogs. A fair price now, in pre-war terms, 
would be around 94 cents. Tobacco would be 
11 cents a pound. Cotton, on account of 
the change in producing conditions following 
the boll-weevil invasion, is to use the 1921-29 
period as a base instead of the 1910-14 period, 
with a resulting price of 13.7. cents a pound. 

While the upper limit on hogs is 714 cents 
a pound now, that limit would be raised if 
the price level of purchased goods went up. 
Suppose some inflation forced up prices of 
goods bought by farmers to 150 per cent of 
pre-war. Then the upper limit on hogs would 
become $10.75 and on wheat $1.30. 

Consumers will not be gouged under the 
allotment plan. They have been buying food 
at bargain rates since 1920. These bargain 
days are to end, but they will not pay more in 
pvoportion to other prices than they paid in 
the 1910-14 period. 


England Gains _o chart printed on 
. this page, prepared 
By Going Off by Wacies and ivaee, 
Gold Standard of Cornell University, 
indicates what going off 
the gold standard in 1931 did to benefit 
England and harm the United States. Since 
England went off the gold standard, prices 
there have averaged about 100 per cent of 
pre-war, whereas prices for basic commodities 
in the United States have averaged about 25 
per cent below the pre-war. English prices, 
when converted into American exchange or 
into gold, have been almost the same as Amer- 
ican prices, namely 25 per cent below pre- 
war. But it happens that the English debtors 
do not pay their debts in terms of either gold 
or American money. They pay in terms of 
English money. 

The situation in England today is extremely 
diffieult, but it would be enormously more 
diffieult if England had not gone off the 
fixed gold standard. By doing this, she has 
made it possible to out-compete American 
goods in the markets of the world. 

If the United States reduced the weight of 
gold behind the dollar from 23 grains to 15 
grains, she would be able to compete on a 
more nearly even basis with the Danes for the 
British pork market, and with the British 
manufacturers for the industrial markets of 
the world. In such ease, the British would 
doubtless be tempted to let the pound slip 
another notch, and there would then result a 
competitive race in continuous currency de- 
preciation. A certain amount of this might 
be justice to the debtors of the world, but, if 
carried too far, the result would be a fresh 
series of injustices. Uncontrolled inflation is 
just as bad as uneontrolled deflation. 

It is to be hoped that the nations of the 
world will soon hold an international mone- 
tary eonference, in which they will adopt 
some sensible scheme for international cooper- 
ation in bringing about controlled inflation 
of prices. If only the United States, England, 
France and Germany would agree on a mone- 
tary program, the rest of the world would be 
foreed to follow. As a matter of fact, the 


United States herself, if she would go off the 
fixed gold standard at the present time, could 
probably force the rest of the nations of the 
world into line. 





: Odds and Ends 








1 E gmtes the past two months, more farm 

relief plans have poured into this office 
than ever before. They have come in faster 
than I can read and understand them. I am 
writing this brief note about them merely to 
explain to those people who ask an immediate 
reply commenting on their schemes, why it is 
that I can not give it to them. If I spent all 
my time doing nothing else, I could not make 
satisfactory analyses of all these schemes. I 
ean not refrain, however, from making com- 
ment on one of these plans, which provides 
as follows: 

The government lends 20 cents a bushel on 
corn, 8 cents a pound on cotton, and 40 cents 
a bushel on wheat to those farmers who will 
agree to cut their acreage by 20 per cent 
next year. In addition, the government would 
buy up wheat, cotton and corn to store at the 
terminal markets, and would give those farm- 
ers who reduced their acreage their pro rata 
share in the profits resulting from the price 
rise and acreage reduction. Of course, a plan 
of this sort would meet with the direct oppo- 
sition of the speculators, but it has the funda- 
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Note how, in the last year and one-half, English 
prices stayed up, while American 
prices went on down, 


mental advantage of offering a tangible re- 
ward to those farmers who will cooperate in 
redueing acreage. 

Another scheme which is now being much 
favored in the northwest is paying a bonus to 
farmers who plant less land to wheat, cotton, 
corn and tobacco in 1933 than they planted 
in 1932. The bonus most commonly proposed 
is $4 an acre for wheat, $5 an acre for corn, 
and $8 an acre for cotton. A scheme of this 
sort would cost the federal treasury from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000. The farmers 
would get this money, and, in addition, they 
would get a sum amounting to three or four 
times as much because of the rise in prices 
of farm products. Of course, no farm organ- 
ization has the nerve to make a raid of this 
sort on the federal treasury, but there are 
certain big business men who say that some- 
thing of this kind must be done at once to 
prevent serious trouble, and that, for their 
part, they are convineed there will be more 
money in the federal treasury if this is done 
than if it is not done. Their point is that 
something of this sort will restore business 
prosperity and thereby increase income and 
corporation taxes. It is astounding how cer- 
tain individuals have changed who at one 
time fonght the MeNary-Haugen equalization 
fee tooth and toe-nail. 


NOTHER plan which is being mentioned 
considerably by different people because 
of the big business suppert it is receiving is 
the Clair plan. This is a scheme for fixing 
minimum prices and establishing compulsory 








market control, thru the local postmasters. In 
many ways, it is like the allotment plan, but 
instead of offering voluntary control of acre- 
age, it brings about compulsory control of 


marketing. I have heard Mr. Clair talk three 
different times, but I have not yet been able 
to figure out just how he intends to control 
the marketing of corn and hogs. With wheat, 
his explanation is quite simple. Each wheat 
producer is given red tags for the percentage 
of wheat which is consumed at home, and blue 
tags for the wheat that must either be stored 
back on the farm or exported. The wheat 
which moves in domestic commerce is to sell 
for cost of production, or approximately $1.25 
a bushel, according to Mr. Clair. The extra 
wheat is to be stored on the farm or sell for 
perhaps 25 cents a bushel, for export. Mr. 
Clair claims that the higher prices go, the less 
acreage the farmers will plant. Therefore, he 
thinks no acreage control is necessary. 


ERSONALLY, I am convinced that there 

must be some method of definite acreage 
control. I realize, in the richest parts of the 
corn belt, low prices do not result in a redue- 
tien in corn acreage, but I know that in both 
the western wheat region and the western 
cotton region, aereage responds definitely to 
price, and the higher the price, the greater 
the acreage. I know that as long as we have 
40,000,000 aeres of crop land producing stuf€ 
for a foreign market which no longer exists, 
we are going to be in trouble. I am therefore 
looking to some form of the voluntary allot- 
ment plan as being the best way out. Theo- 
retically, there may be a dozen plans as good, 
but practically it is now time for all farm 
folks who really want action, to center their 
efforts behind the allotment plan. The in- 
coming administration is committed, and so 
are the three great farm organizations. 


ITH regard to national planning, I find 

that there is still a great conflict of opin- 
ion among many eastern business men. One 
group says: ‘‘Keep the tariff high and re- 
adjust our agriculture and our manufactur- 
ing so that we will not be on the international 
market to the same extent that we used to be.”” 
These people are quite friendly to the domes- 
tie allotment plan. One of these easterners 
expressed himself to me as follows: 

I have come to the position that we 
should, by tariffs, isolate ourselves, and 
that our efforts should be more toward 
striking a balance between industry and 
agriculture than toward foreign trade. I 
recognize that the tariff does not protect 
some agricultural products, and that 
the objectives of such measures as the 
MeNary-Haugen and other bills are 
sound. In this, I have gained the sup- 
port of many very prominent industrial- 
ists, and I am about to arouse the jeers 
of nearly all the economists. But I think 
that they are wrong. 

At a luncheon in New York City, I sat next 
to the president of one of the large corpora- 
tions who holds almost exactly the same view. 
He feels that the United States should follow 
the path of France rather than the path of 
England. He has proved to himself with 
statistics that agriculture has had a raw deal, 
and he wants to see plans made to give agri- 
eulture again her fair share of the national 
income. He thinks the planning necessary to 
give agriculture a fair share of the national 
income can best be done behind high tariff 
walls. I do not question this man’s sincerity, 
but I ean not help but wonder if his ideas are 
not governed to some extent by the fact that 
his particular corporation has benefited great- 
ly in the past from certain tariffs. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 





There is no way that we can better fulfill the 
precepts of the Master than by an open, manly con- 
fession of His name; and then so guide our lives in 
a business and social way, as well as in our church 
relations, that men will say, “That man is @ true 
Christian; his life shows it.”—Uncle Henry’s Say- 
ings. 





Adjusting the Karm 


How Saskatchewan Is Going at the Job 


UR grain and live- 
stock are selling 
for less than half price, 
but land and machinery debts are as 
high as ever. How can we pay them?” 
This is the big problem we are up 
against in the corn belt; and we are 
not the only ones who are up against 
it. Up in western Canada, farmers 
are in the same fix. 

But up there, they have worked 
out a way of handling the problem 
that is unique and full of interest for 
us here. The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment has set up what is called the 
Debt Adjustment Bureau, an agency 
with wide powers, to handle the situ- 
ation when debtor and creditor get 
into a jam. 

The way the Debt Adjustment Bu- 
reau—familiarly called the D. A. B. 
works, is well described in the words 
of the commissioner: 

“The purpose of the act is to pro- 
tect debtors from undue pressure in 
these times, when a great portion of 
the province is suffering from repeat- 
ed crop failures, and all the province 
is suffering from very much reduced 
prices for the produce of the farm. 

“No action for foreclosure or for 
the sale, cancellation of the agree- 
ment or to take title to the land 
under tax sale, can be commenced 
in the case of a _ resident until 
after twenty days’ notice has been 
given to the Debt Adjustment Com- 
missioner, during which time the 
commissioner gets in touch with the 
debtor and explains the operation of 
the act, and, if he desires, takes his 
application for a certificate. If, after 
thoro investigation, the certificate is 
granted, the farmer turns over com- 
plete handling of his affairs to the 
Debt Adjustment Commissioner. He 
must sell all his produce in the name 
of the commissioner, and the com- 
missioner makes distribution of the 
proceeds according to his own ar- 
ranged schedule of priorities, allow- 
ing the farmer a minimum sum for 
maintenance of himself and family. 
Any surplus after paying current ex- 
penses is divided pro rata among the 
creditors, having regard to their 
right of priority on the title of the 
land, implements, etc. 


Make Monthly Payments 


“With regard to the protection af- 
forded debtors who are owners of 
homes in urban centers, we endeavor 
to arrange for payments to be made 
monthly, sufficient, if possible, to 
carry the account for interest and 
taxes. If the owner’s equity is sub- 
stantial, we frequently order pay- 
ments of even less than sufficient to 
cover these items, if the owner is un- 
able to make payments sufficiently 
large. 

“The protection we are able to af- 
ford retail merchants is along the 
same lines as that which is extended 
to farmers. 

“With regard to the extent to 
which the services are being utilized, 
we would state that we have so far 
dealt with in the neighborhood of 
15,000 cases.”’ (The bureau was set 
up in April, 1932.) “Many of these, 
of course, are merely requests for in- 
formation and for advice as to what 
can be done. We have only issued 
about 350 certificates. You will un- 
derstand that we issue a certificate 
only as a last resort,.when we can 
not bring the parties to an amicable 
arrangement among themselves. 

“There is no scaling down of 
debts under our department. We en- 
deavor to arrange for an extension 
of time in the hope that future crops 
will prove more remunerative than 
those in recent years. Many adjust- 
ments are, of course, being made vol- 
untarily, by reducing the amounts 
owed, rebates for interest, etc.” 

Questioned further as to the ex- 
tent of his powers to stay foreclosure 
or tax sale proceedings, the commis- 
sioner replied that “when we issue a 
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certificate to a farmer, 
proceedings are stayed 
indefinitely. No suit of 
any kind may be commenced during 
the continuance of this certificate.” 

The language of the act itself is 
unequivocal and clear-cut. When a 
farmer can not meet his obligations, 
and applies to the Debt Adjustment 
Bureau, that body steps in and “en- 
deavors to effect an agreement be- 
tween the debtor and his creditors, 
to provide for a settlement of the 
obligations of the debtor, either in 
full or by a composition.” 

Any such agreement is “valid and 
enforceable at law, and may alter, 
modify or rescind in whole or in part 
the terms of any mortgage thereto- 
fore subsisting between the parties.” 

In the event that the debtor and 
the creditor can not agree, the Debt 
Adjustment Bureau issues a certifi- 
cate and under it takes full charge 


tieveat the H 


ebts 


of the settlement. For, after the cer- 
tificate has been issued, “‘no suit... 
no mortgage foreclosure proceedings 

. no tax sale... no seizure under 
any lien, chattel mortgage, etc. 
can be taken or continued by the 
creditor without authority in writing 
of the commissioner.” 

It would seem that the government 
of Saskatchewan has taken a step 
that really does something for farm- 
ers and others hard pressed to meet 
their debts. 


Raw vs. Pasteurized Milk 


There is still some question as to 
the effect of pasteurization on the 
nutritive value of milk. In recent ex- 
periments conducted at the Ohio ex- 
periment station, and at the Ohio 
State University, no significant dif- 
ference could be detected in the nu- 
tritive value of raw and pasteurized 
milk. 

It is now well known that pasteur- 
ization of milk from cows fed an or- 
dinary ration does not seriously af- 
fect the nutritive value of that milk. 
Until further evidence is available 
no alarm need be felt over present 
pasteurized milk supplies. 





orses for Hiss 


January Treatment for August Nose-Flies 


pers several years, the state exten- 
sion service, county Farm Bu- 
reaus, county agents and local veter- 
inarians have cooperated with each 
other in waging active warfare 
against the botflies of horses. Dur- 
ing the last two years, the campaign 
has been very active, and remark- 
able progress has been made in ex- 
terminating the botflies in many 
communities. There are three spe- 
cies of the botfly in Iowa and the 
middle-west—the common botfly, the 
throat botfly and the nose botfly. 
The common botfly is more abun- 
dant than the other two species, yet 
it is much less annoying to horses 
during the egg-laying period than the 
others, because it lays its eggs on 
the hairs of the animal's legs. The 
throat botfly is nearly as abundant 
as the common species and derives 
its name from the fact ‘that it lays 
its eggs principally under the jaws 
of the horse. It is smaller than the 
common botfly, its flight more rapid, 
and is much more annoying. Altho the 
smallest, the nose botfly is the most 
annoying of all when laying eggs, as 
it attaches its eggs to the hair on the 
nose and the edge of the upper lip. 


The best way to control these in- 
sects is to give tthe horse internal- 
ly a dose of carbon bisulphide in 
a capsule any time during December 
and January. This remedy has been 
applied to horses in many lowa coun- 
ties by local veterinarians in the last 
several years with satisfactory re- 
sults to a large number of farmers. 

Dr. K. W. Stouder, who has been in 
charge of the educational work in 
connection with botfly eradication for 
the Iowa extension department, ad- 
vises that one year over 300,000 
horses in forty northern and north- 
western Iowa counties were treated 
with carbon bisulphide for the elimi- 
nation of both bots and round-worms. 
About 93 per cent of the owners of 
these horses reported excellent re- 
sults from the treatment, while the 
other 7 per cent had brought un- 
treated horses onto their farms and 
therefore were unable to notice much 
reduction in the botflies the follow- 
ing season. The carbon bisulphide 
should be given either in December 
or January and in no case later than 
February 10. The reason for this is 
that by the close of January, the bots 
—which accumulate in the stomach 
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of the horse from the time the botfly 
eggs hatch until the first heayy 
freeze in the fall—begin to move froy, 
the stomach into the intestines, anq 
once this move has taken place, it js: 
very difficult to kill them with the 
drug mentioned. 


This year, treatment for bots wil] 
be continued. In fact, definite ar. 
rangements have been made for bo: 
campaigns to be carried on in four 0; 
five counties in the southern part of 
the state, as well as in other sec. 
tions. There are at least two dis 
tinct advantages in carrying on work 
of this kind on a township, or, bett: 
still, a county-wide basis. First, py 
treating the horses on every far 
the veterinarians can afford to ai 
minister the drug for a lower charz 
than when they have to make spec 
trips to individual farms. We unde 
stand that when doing the work 
a wholesale scale, the veterinaria 
administer the treatment for 30 
35 cents per horse. 

Those who are skeptical as to 
value of treatment for bots sho 
get in touch with farmers who ha 
had their horses treated in past \ 
ters. Two practicing veterinarians 
Dallas county stated last summer tl 
the number of horse colic calls had 
fallen off fully two-thirds in territ 
ries where the horses had been tr¢ 
ed for bots the preceding winter. 

The life history of the botfly 
fairly well known. Females of t 
common and throat flies lay from 3: 
to 500 eggs during their active peri 
and then die, while those of the noss 
fly lay only half that number or less 
There is some difference in the ma 
ner in which the eggs of the ‘thr 
species hatch. Those of the comm 
botfly, which are attached to t 
hair of the animal’s legs, do not 
hatch till they have been licked oft 
by the horse and have got access t 
his mouth, where they are moistened 
with saliva. 

The throat botfly lays from one to 
four eggs at a time, depending upon 
the length of time it is left undis 
turbed. It fastens its eggs singly t 
the hairs of the throat. Just how 
the eggs of this botfly hatch and the 
bots get into the stomach of the 
horse is not well understood, but it 
is supposed that they burrow thru 
the skin beneath the jaws and finally 
get into the mouth. 


Does Not Lay Eggs in the Nose 


The female nose botfly, as men- 
tioned before, attaches her eggs to 
the hair on the upper lip of the horse 
as well as to the hair on the nose 
She never lays any eggs in the nose 
of the horse, as has been thought in 
the past. These eggs need only be 
moistened with saliva to hatch, and 
hence they stand a very good chance 
to complete that process. Hatching 
requires five or six days. 

Just what these bots consume as 
food in the stomach of the horse is 
not known, but they do live at the 
expense of the horse. It is supposed 
that at least some of them consun: 
some blood. When ‘they reach ma- 
turity, or approach that stage, the 
become. detached from the lining of 
the stomach, move into the intestines 
and finally pass out with the manure 
As they drop to the ground, th 
bturrow a little way into the soil 
hide under clods or rubbish, to get 
away from the direct rays of 
sun. Here they remain for fro 
twenty to seventy days, passing t! 
the pupa stage, from which the ! 
ture botflies issue from the middle 
of June to the latter part of Augus 

When a horse is given about six 
drams of carbon bisulphide in De- 
cember or January, the bots are still 
all in the stomach. The gas gener- 
ated by this substance acts upon tlie 
bots and poisons them. They imme- 
diately. lose their hold on the lining 
of the stomach and pass out, Thus 
it will be seen that when all the 
horses on a farm are treated for 
bots during the winter months, ther: 
will be no botflies, or at most a very 
few, to bother the horses the follow- 
ing summer. When the horses in & 
whole township are thus handled, the 
hotfly will be practically eliminated 
from that community. 
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Large cows usually excel 
small cows in economy of pro- 
auction. This does not mean 
that all large cows produce 
more economically than all 
small cows. A 1,200-pound cow 
needs more feed for body main- 
tenance than one weighing 900 
pounds, for the same reason 
that it requires more fuel to 
keep a ten-horse engine in mo- 
tion than it does to keep a 
five-horse engine going. 

All cows utilize a certain 
percentage of their feed for 
body maintenance, while the 
remainder is used for produc- 
ing milk. Hence, when a cow is 
fed 20 per cent less of a good 
milk producing ration than she 
is capable of consuming, @ 
smaller percentage of the feed 
is utilized for the production 
of milk. Generally speaking, 
nature sees that enough nutri- 
ents are absorbed by a cow 
from her daily feed to keep her 
body in good condition, while 
the remainder is used for the 
production of milk. A cow fed 
a well balanced ration up to 
her capacity to take care of the 
feed, if she is in good health 
and possessed of dairy temperament, 
will convert all the feed above that 
required for body maintenance into 
milk and butterfat. 

The energy expended in maintain- 
ing a living body of any animal can 
be measured by the amount of heat 
radiated from the body. The heat ra- 
diated from any given body in turn 
depends upon the area of its surface 
as compared with its total weight. 
The surface of a 1,200-pound cow as 
compared with her weight is less 
than that of an 800-pound animal. 
Thus, the .amount of maintenance 
feed required by a large cow is less 
relative to her weight than that need- 
ed by the smaller animal, and there- 
fore, of a given ration, the larger cow 
has more left for milk production. 


Demonstrated as a Fact 

Some years Professor Woll, 
of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, demonstrated this to be a fact. 
He showed that after dividing 156 
Guernsey cows into three equal 
groups—small, medium and large— 
the group averaging 1,023 pounds 
yielded an income of $82 above feed 
cost, as compared with $61 for those 
weighing 992 pounds and $37 for those 
weighing 934 pounds. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
found the same relation to exist be- 
tween body weight and economy of 
production in studying the records of 
200,000 cows belonging to herd im- 
provement associations. 

Do not assume from this that Hol- 
stein cows are necessarily more eco- 
nomical milk producers than Jerseys. 
Rather, one should say that on the 
average the larger individuals of a 
breed, of equally good breeding, tend 
to be more economical producers 
than the smaller ones. 


ago, 


Co-op Livestock Shippers 

Three principal ideas with regard 
to cooperative Tivestock shipping as- 
sociations were strongly emphasized 
at the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Livestock Shippers, which was held 
in Des Moines during the first half 
of December. 

They are: First, that the future 
success of these associations will 
depend upon the interest that live- 
Stock producers themselves take in 
their own organization; second, 
strong local units must be developed, 
and they must agree to adhere to 
certain definite rules and regulations; 
and, third, these local units must be 
federated into district selling organ- 
izations, so they can command enough 
livestock to give them bargaining 
Power. These agencies must at all 
times keep in close touch with all 






































Is a big cow more likely to be an efficient producer than a small cow? 


Farm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


markets that can economically han- 
dle Iowa livestock. 

The first factor relating to the 
interest of the members in their 
own cooperative is of prime import- 
ance. Once a man has joined a local 
shipping association, he must be 
loyal to it and sell all his stock thru 
it. Any One unwilling to do this 
under all conditions should not join. 
The cooperative marketing of live- 
stock or of any other farm product 
will not succeed until such a time as 
farmers make up their minds that 
joining a marketing association is a 
serious thing that must be carried 
out strictly according to the contract. 

The second factor in the 
establishment of strong 
local associations will be 
automatically accomplished 
when each member does 
what the by-laws require 
him to do. When the ob- 
ligations of a member are 
thoroly understood, 
there must be no_ back- 
sliding until the year for 
which he signed has terminated. It 
is customary for shipping 
tions to have a fixed date each year 
upon which memberships may be 
canceled if desired. In the absence 
of cancellation, the member remains 
in good standing and his obligations 
must be considered sacred. 


once 


associa- 


Federating the Locals 


The federation of several local 
shipping associations into one Sell- 
ing association has been demonstrat- 
ed in a test covering three years, 
which was conducted by the Iowa 
Livestock Shippers, to result in se- 
curing a higher average net price 
for their livestock than when small 
local associations attempt to do 
their own selling. Secretary Knute 
Yspe stated at the meeting held at 
Des Moines, that the district sell- 
ing agency in the Des Moines area 
secured from 15 to 20 cents more 
per hundredweight for the hogs sold 
in that way. However, it is self- 
evident that until adequate locals 
have been built, and until these lo- 
cals are loyal enough to send all 
their stock thru the district associa- 
tion as agreed, the latter can not 
succeed permanently. 

The whole proposition of coopera- 
tive marketing comes down to this 
one thing—loyalty of the member- 
ship. So we repeat, that unless a 
man is ready to absolutely abide by 
the contract which he signs on join- 
ing a cooperative, he should remain 
on the outside and not try to help 
himself or support his own business. 








New Abortion Discovery 
It is a well known fact that some 
more or resistant to 
contagious abortion. The disease will 
run thru a herd in the course of a 
year or two, causing most of the cows 
to abort, while some go thru without. 
The veterinary department of the 
Wisconsin University, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
some time ago began a search for the 
cause of this apparent immunity of 
some cows. “Why do cows react dif- 
ferently to infection of the Bang 
abortion bacillus?” they wanted to 
know. By injecting Bang bacilli into 
the bloodstream of rabbits, 
they found some proved re- 
sistant while others did not. 
They also discovered this 
apparent immunity was 
transmissible from parents 
to offspring. Then they be- 
gan to draw blood from 
cows that showed some im- 
munity, added living abor- 
tion germs to that blood, 
and set it away at a favorable tem- 
perature for twenty-four hours. On 
further examination, it was found the 
blood from cows that had shown 
some immunity had actually de- 
siroyed or killed the abortion germs, 
while the blood from cows that had 
shown no immunity did not destroy 
the germs. 

The conclusion was reached that 
all cows do not succumb to abortion 
infection because some of them carry 
bacteria in their blood capable of de- 
stroying invading germs before they 
can produce disease. In one case, one 
cubic centimeter of a blood 
killed 8,000 abortion germs in a day. 


cows are less 


cow's 


Develop Resistant Strains 


The Wisconsin scientists believe it 
w.ll prove practical to separate abor- 
tion resistant cows, and then, by 
breeding, develop abortion resistant 
strains of cattle, much like many 
varieties of disease resistant plants 
have been developed in recent years. 

Should that prove to be true, this 
discovery may be looked upon as the 
most important that has ever been 
developed for the scientific control 
of contagious abortion. There is also 
a possibility of isolating the abortion 
germ killing bacteria and developing 
some technique for transferring them 
from the blood of abortion resistant 
cows to that of cows not naturally 
containing them, thus rendering cows 
susceptible to abortion infection im- 
mune from this disease. At last, it 
appears as tho the control of conta- 
gious abortion is in sight. 





There are several reasons 
why Iowa farmers should grow 
more legumes. First, a three 
ton alfalfa crop contains about 
900 pounds of protein; a two 
and one-half ton crop of com- 
mon red clover, 650 pounds, 
while a 55-bushel corn crop 
contains only 300 pounds. Pro- 
tein being by far the most ex- 
pensive nutrient in common 
feeding stuffs, it follows that 
legumes, within certain limita- 
tions, are the most profitable 
crops to produce. 

“Within certain limitations” 
has reference to the percent- 
age of legumes to total feed 
crops. Any farmer can easily 
figure how much hay he can 
profitably feed with a given 
amount of grain. Roughages, on 
account of their bulk, can not 
be shipped long distances to 
market like grain. As a rule, 
they should be fed on the farms 
where produced. We are not 
producing as much legume hay 
in Iowa as can be utilized to 
advantage, hence the reason we 
would urge ‘he seeding of a 
larger acreage next spring than 
usual. This advice is especially 
sound so long as corn remains as 
cheap as it is at the present time 

Good clover or alfalfa has not fall 
en in price as much as grain, and the 
reason is they are not so plentiful. 
True, many soils must be limed be 
fore they will produce alfalfa or sweet 
clover, and in some cases common red 
clover. Have your soil tested by your 
county agent or the soils department 
at Iowa State College. If acid, apply 
the necessary lime. To sow alfalfa or 
sweet clover on sour land is to waste 
the seed. The lime may be applied 
this winter and disked into the soil 
next spring. See to it that it is rea- 
sonably fine; otherwise it may take 
too long before it reacts with the 
acid in the soil and your seed will be 
wasted. Whatever you do, have your 
soil tested before seeding alfalfa or 
sweet clover. Don’t guess; base your 
operations on knowledge. 


























Average Use of Tractors 
Some 
have 


rather interesting figures 
been gathered by the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics of the 
Illinois College of Agriculture, in re 
gard to the number of hours a year 
that general tractors are 
used on Illinois farms. The 
figures gathered came from 65 farms 

—and, as one would anticipate, indi- 
cated a great deal of variation. A 
few tractors were used only 214 
hours and a few did 1,177 hours of 
work a year. However, only five did 
less than 300 hours of work a year, 
while only four were used for more 
than 800 hours. 

The average number of hours 
which these 65 general purpose trac- 
tors were used was found to be 514 
hours per year, 464 hours of which 
were taken up in field work on the 
farm, while 50 hours per year were 
devoted to belt work on the farms 
of the owners and a small amount 
of time was devoted to custom work. 
Cne reason why so many tractors 
are not used more days per year is 
that a number of tractor owning 
farmers retain more horses than are 
necessary, thus making it more dif- 
ficult to make the tractor a profit- 
able investment. 

The Illinois general purpose trac- 
tor owners, from whom these figures 
were obtained, with the use of 14- 


purpose 


central 


inch gang plows, plowed 7.8 acres 
per day of ten hours. With seven 
and eight-foot tandem disks, they 


covered 23.4 and 27 acres a day, re- 
spectively, and with 15, 18 and 20- 
foot harrows, they worked 49, 68 and 
73 acres per day. With the use of 
two-row and three-row cultivators, 
they cultivated 22 and 32 acres of 
corn a day. 
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Promises! 

“ URRY, dear, if you want to go 

downtown with Opal and mam- 
ma,” Mrs. Allen called with a cheery 
insistence, A telephone call had de- 
layed her just long enough for little 
Nancy to get settled again with her 
toys. 

Of course, Nancy wanted to go. 
She had such a good time. whenever 
mother took her downtown. Thruout 
the process of scrubbing, brushing 
and getting dressed in her dainty 
new frock, she had chattered away 
continuously about the wonderful 
time they would have; but the child 
was very self-willed and deliberate. 
She clearly meant to take her own 
time now. It was nerve-racking to 
wait, yet saying too much or start- 
ing to gather up the toys would bring 
on a tantrum. 

Mother made her voice sound firm 
and confident. “Come at once, 
Nancy, or we'll leave you. Mamma 
must leave at once.” 


Nancy Takes Her Time 


The child coolly went on dressihg 
her doll. Humiliated at the thought 
of the scene to follow, Mrs. Allen 
started toward the sitting-room. “I'll 
have to pick her up like a baby,” she 
muttered. A soft hand caught at 
her arm. 

“You can’t, auntie!” whispered 
eight-year-old Opal, in a tense, com- 
passionate tone. “Don’t you remem- 
ber, you promised that if Nancy did 
not come promptly, you'd leave her 
behind?” 

Mrs. Allen looked at the child 
blankly. She had indeed “promised” 
that. How many times had Nancy 
found such promises unkept! There 
was the chief cause of her exasperat- 
ing disregard of both coaxing and 
threats! 

It was not at all necessary to take 
Nancy on this trip. Neighbor Agnes 
was a dependable and willing care- 
taker whom she could pay for her 
trouble. 

Mrs. Allen knew Opal was right, 
but gave one more call: “Nancy, 
come at once, or we'll leave you 
with Agnes. [’ll have to pay her what 
we were going to spend for your new 
toy; then mother can’t bring you 
anything. Come, dear!” 

Nancy started to rise, then an imp- 


rr 


ish light came into the lovely face; 
she laughed an unbelieving little 
laugh. Shamed, indeed, now, the 
mother realized that her darling in- 
tended to show off before Opal—and 
to test mamma out. 

With hasty instructions to Agnes, 
Mrs. Allen caught Opal’s hand and 
they hurried away. 

Again and again, the mother saw 
things that would have delighted 
Nancy. She knew that Opal did, too. 
It was hard for both mother and 
cousin to do without Nancy’s joyous 
company—hard: to keep from buying 
some gift to carry to her, but Mrs. 
Allen faithfully remembered that 
promise! ; 

“Auntie, do you think it would be 
all right for me to get cousin one of 
these cunning little dollies?’ ques- 
tioned Opal wistfully. 

“No, dear, she is too young—and 
too badly spoiled—to see the differ- 
ence between your bringing it to her 
and my doing so. If she learns her 
lesson, we'll come down for a whole 
wonderful half-day before you go 
back.” 

A sober little Nancy met them. 
“Agnes read her old books every 
single minute. She wouldn’t play with 
me one bit.” 


“Then you had plenty of time to 


enjoy the dollies all by yourself,” 
was the Spartan answer, tho Mrs. 
Allen hugged her breathlessly. “Next 
time, you must come when mamma 
calls you.” 

Nancy laid her head on her moth- 
er’s shoulder, repentantly, and hugged 
back with fervor.—Mary S. Stover. 


Cottage Cheese 
OTTAGE cheese may be used in 
a variety of dishes from soup 
and salads to desserts. 

For both children and adults, cot- 
tage cheese is a nourishing and eco- 
nomical food. Because of its protein, 
it is a valuable meat substitute. It 
contains calcium and phosphorus and 
part of the growth promoting sub- 
stances of whole milk. Cottage 
cheese is one of the best ways of 
utilizing skim-milk. 

For a high quality cottage cheese, 
clean, sweet skim-milk that has 
soured quickly or has been soured by 
a starter is best. 

In the making of salads, cottage 
cheese may be used to fill to- 
matoes, canned pears, peaches, 
slices of pineapple, prunes or 
celery stalks, and served on 
lettuce with boiled or mayon- 
naise dressing. [It may also be 
combined with dressing and 
nuts, parsley, peppers or jelly, 
and may be formed into balls 
or a small loaf, which is sliced 
and served on lettuce. The 
balls may be rolled in grated 

cheddar cheese 
and served on let- 
tuce leaves with 
dressing. 

Cottage cheese 
may be made into 
an excellent filler 
for sandwiches if 
it is moistened 
with boiled dress- 
ing, cream or a 
little lemon juice. 
If the sandwiches 
are for children, 
use whole wheat 
bread. Some of 
the most popular 
sandwich fillings 
of which cottage 
cheese forms a 
part are: Cheese 
and chopped pars- 





ley, celery, pickles or olives, and a 
tart conserve on a layer of cheese. 

Cottage cheese loaf provides an 
excellent main dish. Mix together 
one cup of cooked kidney beans, one 
cup of cottage cheese, one-half cup 
of ground peanuts, one cup of bread 
crumbs, one cup of boiled rice, one 
tablespoon of chopped onion, one 
tablespoon of savory fat or drip- 
pings, one cup of tomato sauce, salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Form into a loaf, brush with melt- 
ed fat, and bake in a slow oven 
for thirty-five minutes. Serve with 
a meduim thick white sauce, to which 
have been added twd tablespoons of 
minced sweet red pepper. 


Cookery Corner 
Nut Bread 
1 egg 
1, cup of sugar 
1 cup of milk 
2 cups of flour 
to teaspoon of salt 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
1 cup of raisins 
% cup of nuts 
Beat the egg well and add the su- 
gar. Combine the flour, salt, baking 
powder, raisins and nut meats, then 
stir into the first mixture alternately 
with the milk. Pour into a baking 
dish, let stand for twenty minutes. 
Sprinkle the top with one tablespoon 
of sugar, and bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty-five minutes. This 
will have a delicious crust.—Mrs. H. 
J. Collins, Story County, Iowa. 
Sour Cream Pie 
1 cup of sugar 
1 cup of sour cream 
% cup of raisins 
3 eggs 
% teaspoon of cloves 
4 teaspoon of cinnamon + 
4 teaspoon of nutmeg 
1 teaspoon of cornstarch 
Mix the sugar, cornstarch and 
spices. Beat one whole egg and the 
yolks of two eggs and add to the 
cream, then add to the sugar mix- 
ture. Add the raisins and cook in a 
double boiler until thick. Pour into 
a baked pie crust, cover’ with 
meringue made from two egg whites, 
and brown in the oven. The raisins 
may be added whole or ground.— 
Georgia Gaekel, Polk County, Iowa. 
Prune Whip With Custard Sauce 
1 cup of dried prunes 
2 cups of cold water 
3 egg whites 
1 teaspoon of lemon juice 
% cup of sugar 
1g teaspoon of salt 
Wash the prunes and soak over 
night in the cold water. Do not drain. 
Cook over a low fire until tender. 
Remove the pits and rub the pulp 
thru a coarse strainer. Add the su- 
gar and cook over a low fire until of 
the consistency of marmalade. Add 
the lemon juice and allow to cool. 
Add the salt to the egg whites and 
beat until stiff. Fold into the prune 
mixture and bake in a moderate oven 
for about twenty minutes, or until 
firm. Custard sauce: 
cup of milk 
egg yolks 
tablespoons of sugar 
s teaspoon of salt 
16 teaspoon of vanilla 
Beat the egg yolks until foamy and 
then add the sugar, salt and milk. 
Cook in a double boiler until thick, 
stirring constantly to keep it from 





Sticking to the bottom of tthe pan. 
Remove from fire and add the va- 
nilla. Cool and pour over individual 
servings of the prune whip.—Helen 
Eichmeier, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 


Hickory Nut Cake 
1 cup of sugar 
% cup of butter 
% cup of milk 
2 cups of sifted flour 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream thoroly the butter and add 
the sugar gradually, creaming togeth- 
er until light and fluffy. Sift the 
flour once, measure and add the bak- 
ing powder. Add the flour mixture 
alternately with the milk. Beat until 
nice and smooth. Lasfly, add the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs and 
the flavoring. Filling: 
1 cup of hickory nut meats 
1 cup of sugar 
1 cup of thick, sour cream 
Combine the above ingredients 
and cook slowly until thick enough 
to spread nicely.—Mrs. Albert Parks, 
Dallas County, Iowa. 
Bread Crumb Pudding 
3 cups of dried bread 
1 cup of sweet milk 
% cup of butter 
% cup of molasses 
1 cup of raisins 
le teaspoon of soda 
Flavor with cinnamon and nutmeg 
Soak the dried bread in the sweet 
milk until soft. Add the butter and 
the molasses in which the soda has 
been dissolved. Lastly, add _ the 
spices. Steam in a double boiler for 
two hours. Serve with pudding sauce 
or whipped cream, whichever is de- 
sired.—E. M. W., Union County, South 
Dakota. 


Pecan Nut Rolls 


Crumble one cake of yeast into 
one-fourth cup of scalded and cooled 
milk. Mix thoroly. Add to one cup of 
scalded milk cooled to lukewarm tem- 
perature. Stir in about one and one- 
half cups of flour and beat until it 
is smooth. Set aside to become light 
and full of bubbles; add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, one-half teaspoon 
of salt, three tablespoons of sugar, 
one-fourth cup of melted shortening 
and enough flour to make a soft 
dough, yet firm enough to knead. 
Set aside in an oiled bowl to double 
in bulk. When light turn upside 
down on floured board and roll into 
a rectangular sheet less than half an 
inch in thickness. “Brush with but 
ter, sprinkle with brown sugar and 
one-half cup of pecan nut meats. Roll 
up like a jelly roll and cut into inch 
lengths. Grease pan with butter 
sprinkle with brown sugar and 
pecan nut meats. Set the pieces of 
dough in place, and when light bake 
fifteen minutes; reduce the heat and 
bake ten minutes longer.—Verna 
Kohlstedt, Kossuth County, Iowa. 
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| Know Your Fabrics 











HRIFT is common sense in buy- 

ing. At least, this is one defini- 
tion which we might give to it. As 
conditions now are, it is necessary 
that we use much common sense in 
our buying habits. Because of the 
ever-increasing amount of camou- 
flage and adulteration in some of our 
newer fabrics, we must “look before 
we leap,” or, in other words, check 
up closely on the materials which we 
puy. A few simple fundamental 
tests may be of very great service to 
us all. We should know the principal 
fibers that are used to make our 
clothes. We should know how to rec- 
ognize these fibers. We should also 
know some of their properties. It is 
also essential that we know which 
fibers will give the best service for 
the money we spend. 


Rating of Different Fabrics 


Cotton and linen are the principal 
vegetable fibers that are used for 
clothes. Wool and silk are from the 
animal kingdom, and rayon, the fifth 
important fiber, is a man-made prod- 
uct, or we might say synthetic or 
artificial. Investigation and experi- 
ment have shown us that silk is the 
strongest fiber; linen probably next; 
then cotton. Wool varies greatly, and 
so does rayon. We also Know that 
wool is the poorest heat conductor, 
due to the tiny air spaces enclosed, 
which, therefore, makes it a very 
warm material. "Linen is the best 
conductor of heat, therefore it is 
cool, and cotton is next best. Linen 
is the most hygienic fiber, silk is 
next, then cotton, and wool is the 
poorest. 

If we keep a few of the above prop- 
erties in mind, and also observe the 
following hints when shopping in 
the stores, we really will be getting 
our money’s worth. If you are pur- 
chasing material by the yard, look 
carefully at the yarns, both warp and 
filling, and see that they are rather 
equal as to size and strength. Also, 
observe the fibers in the yarns, as 
cotton fibers are short, dull and 
somewhat curly. Linen fibers are 
long, straight, fine and _ lustrous. 
Those of wool are somewhat long, 
kinky and quite curly. The silk 
fibers are very lustrous,smooth, very 
long, straight and very thin. 


Test the Materials 


Again, observe the material to see 
if it is woven firmly. A firmly woven 
fabric will stand much harder wear 
than a loosely woven material which 
might pull at the seams, or catch on 
passing objects. In cotton or linen 
fabrics, rub briskly, to see if they 
really are firmly woven, or if they 
contain much sizing, which dusts out 
easily, thus leaving a ldosely woven 
under-fabric. The woven material 
may also be held to the light to see 
just how much sizing has been used. 

We may also test the material for 
its strength. To do this, place the 
ends of the thumbs together, holding 
the cloth between them and the first 
fingers. Draw the fingers apart and 
the backs of the thumbs together 
until the knuckles touch, then force 
the thumb tips apart. Check your 
material both lengthwise and cross- 
Wise for its strength. If the material 
breaks, it is evidence of a poor cloth 
and is not worth the time and energy 
heeded to make it into a garment. 
Another simple but characteristic 


and reliable test is the burning test. 
Ravel the material and get a yarn 
from both the warp and filling. Bring 
the ends of these yarns within range 
of a lighted match. Wool burns slow- 
ly and with difficulty, has a disagree- 
able odor as of burning hair or feath- 
ers, and leaves a black, beady ash 
which crumbles when crushed be- 
tween the fingers. Silk burns rather 
quickly, but leaves a beady ash simi- 
lar to wool and also a disagreeable 
odor, this being characteristic of the 
animal fibers. When the vegetable 
tibers, cotton and linen, are so treat- 
ed, they burn quite rapidly, are put 
out with difficulty, and leave a fluffy, 
gray ash. The odor given off is that 
of burning wood, paper or leaves. 
Rayon, being of cellulose composi- 
tion, treated with a chemical, burns 
the fastest of all fibers. Thus, from 
this test, a person can easily distin- 
guish cotton from wool, silk from 
rayon, or mercerized cotton from 
silk. 

The burning test is also used to 
distinguish pure from heavily weight- 
ed silk. The yarns are raveled from 
one warp and from one filling side 
of the piece of silk. If they burn 
away, leaving a row of tiny, crush- 
able, beady ashes, the silk is pure 
and unweighted. A lighted match is 
touched to the raveling. If the fibers 
hold their original shape, they are 
weighted. A heavily weighted piece 
of silk will not give good service, as 
it often cracks and falls in strips, 
especially along folds. 


Has a Characteristic Odor 


Linen materials have a sort of 
waxy or oily coating which is not re- 
moved in washing, therefore, a char- 
acteristic odor seems to remain on 
linen. It is rather difficult to ob- 
serve this, as an expert may even be 
fooled occasionally. However, if you 
once are able to detect this, it is not 
so difficult to detect it again. Cotton 
does not have this peculiar odor, as 
all the oils, waxes and impurities are 
removed when it is scoured during 
the manufacturing process’ thru 
which it is put. 

The feel or touch is quite a help 
in testing for content or for the kind 
of fiber used. Silk feels warm when 
held against the skin, while rayon is 
cool. Thus, rayon is cooler for sum- 
mer use. Wool is characterized by 
its springiness. Linen has a leathery 
feel and is detected by its coolness. 
Often cotton may be detected by fold- 
ing a crease in each direction of the 
weave, which will remain; if, how- 
ever, it is wool, it will spring back 
to its original shape. 

It is a good policy to buy from a 
reputable merchant, and, of course, 
he will usually stand back of any 
materials that he sells.* Beware of 
novelties, as often they are not of 
good quality. A few shopping hints 
might be of value here. Avoid fabric 
imitations. Buy good, standard ma- 
terials. Buy the 
best you can af- 
ford. Good mate- 
rials pay in the 
long run by last- 
ing longer, look- 
ing better and re- 
quiring less time 
in their care— 
Cecelia Abry, Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 























A Full Size Package of 
Jack Sprat 





(CHOICE OF 12 DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS) 


With Each One Pound Vacuum Tin 





This Offer Effective Only Until Saturday, 


Jack Sprat 


GELATIN DESSERT 


"Sets’’ More Quickly 
when made this new way! 


Use lukewarm water 
to dissolve the gelatin. 
It will then “set” firmly 
in two hours or less. As 
a matter of fact, it will 
set more firmly and the 
flavor will be more pro- 
nounced. The applica- 
tion of boiling water 
impairs the congealing 
quality of good gelatin, 
and a certain amount of 
flavor is lost. 





Quadruple-Strength Flavors 
Notice the Brilliant Colors 


12 delicious flavors! More 
than any other gelatin of- 
fers! . The superior flavor of 
Jack Sprat Gelatin Dessert 
has been complimented by 
many discerning house- 
wives. This is due to the 
quadruple-strength fruit flav- 
ors used in blending. 

And notice the unusually 
brilliant colors! Vivid red, 
green, yellow, orange! Des- 
sert, you know, should be 
decorative as well as deli- 
cious, 












JANUARY 14th 


You win both ways! The 
package of Jack Sprat Gelatin 
Dessert is ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! The full pound vac- 
uum can of Chocolate Cream 
Coffee is offered at a lower 
price than you usually pay for 
this brand. Now there is no 
reason to serve cheap coffee. 
You can buy the best for very 
little more. 

Order this special combina- 
tion at your Rite-Way Food 
Store BY SATURDAY, JAN- 
UARY 14th. It will positively 
NOT be offered after that date. 


Peas, Jack Sprat Fancy 

Sweets. No. 2 cans, sha 2 cans 29c¢ 
Mixed Vegetables, Jack Sprat, nice 10 
for soups and salads. Medium can Cc 


Tomato Soup, Jack Sprat, for- s 
merly sold for 10c—No. 1 can. > Cc 
Pancake Flour, Jack Sprat pre- 

pared, 3% Ib. sack. 15¢c 


Oats, Jack Sprat, regular or 15 
: Cc 


quick cooking, large size 








If there is no Rite-Way Food 
Store near you, suggest to your 
regular independent grocer that 
he consider affiliating with this 
association of 900 stores. Our 
cooperative activities offer ad- 
vantages to both of you—greater 
savings for you, larger volume 
and lower operating costs for 
him. 


| RITE-WAY FOOD STORES 











Jesus at Work 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 15, 1933. Mark, 1: 
21-35.) 

ET us keep in mind that Jesus, 

after the temptation and the mir- 
acle at Cana in Galilee, had gone to 
Jerusalem to attend the passover, 
had there preached, had preached in 
the country places roundabout, and 
baptized, had returned to Galilee 
thru Samaria, had visited his home 
town of Nazareth and been rejected, 
and had now determined to present 
the gospel of the kingdom to the 
simple-minded Galileans, who were 
more free from prejudice than the 
people at Jerusalem. Revealing Him- 
self to them as a man, He did things 
which no man ‘could do unless he 
were more than man. He made Ca- 
pernaum the center of His mission- 
ary operations. He called together 
His old companions to be His perma- 
nent associates and disciples, that is, 
Jearners. In other words, He took 
them into His school. Afterward, He 
sent them forth as apostles—that is, 
teachers. 

The first Sabbath, He went to the 
synagogue at Capernaum, and there, 
to the surprise of everybody, cured 
a demoniac. We can imagine that 
there was tremendous excitement in 
that synagogue, which spread at once 
thruout the city. 


Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


The impression upon them was that 
He spoke with authority, not the au- 
thority of some one else, but power, 
convincing power, something which 
everybody would rec- 
ognize in His speech 
and in His acts. What 
thing is this? What 
new doctrine is this? 
“With authority he 
commandeth even 
the unclean spirits, 
and they obey him.” 
These were the 
words with which 
priest and_ people 
expressed themselves 
as they went out of 
the synagogue that 
morning. 

He then went home 
to a house that be- 
longed to the broth- 
ers, Simon and An- 
drew, and took 
James and John with 
Him. This was evi- 
dently for the noon 
meal, for the syna- 
gogue closed, as our 
at about 12 o’clock. An astonishing 
thing happened. Simon's mother-in- 
law was taken with one of the fevers, 
which come suddenly, and to this 


“oe -—— 


—————— 


churches do, 


ooo 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


day are not uncommon in that sec- 
tion. It is described as a “burning 
fever.” The rabbis, the men who 
practiced medicine in that day, used 
precisely the same 
words, meaning a 
burning fever, high 
fever, great depres- 
sion. 

We shall _ better 
get the force of the 
miracle which Jesus 
wrought if we under- 
stand something of 
the way the rabbis 
undertook to cure 
these fevers. They 
prescribed that a 
knife wholly of iron 
should be suspended 
with a string to a 
thorn bush and sprin- 
kled with water ev- 
ery day, the person 
that sprinkled it re- 
peating as a form of 
magic the first, sec- 

™- ond and third verses 

of the third chapter 

of Exodus, then the fourth, and, after 
a pause, closing with the fifth. At 
the end of a certain number of days, 
the string was cut, and it was sup- 
posed that the patient was healed; 
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that is, either got well or died. Jesus 
did nothing of the kind. He simply 
went to the bedside, took the woman 
by the hand and lifted her up. Im- 
mediately the fever left her, and she 
recovered so quickly that she was 
able to get the meal, or at least help 
to get it. “She ministered unto them.” 

News flew quickly then, as now, 
and the whole town would be told of 
the wonderful cure of the mother-in- 
law of one of these new disciples, and 
they would contrast it with the meth 
ods of cure adopted by the physicians 
or the quacks of the day. There were. 
no doubt, a great many sick people 
in the town; some who were really 
sick, and, we suppose, some who only 
thought they were sick; but so strong 
was their respect for the Sabbath 
that they would not bring their sick 
to Jesus until sundown, because that 
was the end of the Sabbath day. And 
so they came in crowds—some that 
were sick, some that were supposed 
to be, and some that were possessed 
with demons—so many that it was 
said that “all the city was gathered 
together at the door.” Jesus passed 
among them, answering the prayers 
spoken by looks as well as by the 
lips, and healing their diseases. 

In one journey thru Galilee, a leper 
came to Him, kneeling down and 
saying to Him: “If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” Leprosy, it 
will be remembered, was the 
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ee results only when two-thirds takes place in the mixing 


and one-third in the oven. Rumford leavening action is always 


in this proportion. It never takes place any other way. 


No luck about it. No guesswork. 52 laboratory tests in 


manufacture make Rumford Two-to-One leavening a certainty 


that you can count on every time. When you use Rumford 


you get the perfect Two-to-One leavening possible only with 


pure, all-phosphate powder. 


To avoid dry, crumbly qualities in your bake caused by too 


much leavening in the mixing; to prevent the sogginess 


caused by too much leavening in the oven—use Rumford! 


The reason for Two-to-One leavening is evident in the superior 


Rumford results. 


Try Rumford in your next baking. 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. I. 
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disease that in the Mosaic law was 
‘regarded as a sign of the Divine 
ger, and incurable. It would seem 
that in those days lepers sometimes 
got well, and hence there were very 
careful directions in the Mosaic law 
as to how to diagnose the case and 
recovery. This poor man recognized 
the power that could cure even the 
incurable; and his prayer of faith is: 
“—f thou wilt, thou canst make me 
dean.” His faith reaches to the pow- 
er, but not to the willingness. But 
Jesus said, I will, “Be thou made 
clean.” And he was healed, Jesus 
then told him to say nothing about it 
put go to the priest and show him- 
self; then offer for his cleansing the 
things which Moses commanded (Le- 
yiticus, 14:12), and to do it as a tes- 
timony unto Jesus. 

This poor man had more faith than 
obedience. Naturally, he talked of 
his cure. Everybody talked about 
the wonderful Man who had power to 
cast out demons, who could cure the 
burning fever and any other kind of 
disease—even leprosy. So the very 
success of Jesus’ work stood in the 
way of its accomplishment, and we 
are told that “he could no longer 
openly enter the city, but was with- 
out in desert places,” and even there 
they found Him and came to Him. 

Then, as now, humanity wanted a 
leader, a leader with power, a leader 
who could say the final word, and 
say it in such a way that it carried 
conviction with it. There were dark 
days ahead of Jesus in Galilee. The 
main opposition was to come, not 
from demons but from the religious 
people at Jerusalem. Often since 
has a church that has become petri- 
fied by blind adherence to forms and 
ceremonies stood in the way of the 
work of the Master. 


Jesus Forgiving Sin 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 22, 1938, Mark, 
2:1-12.) 
am NOTED in our last lesson, after 

the day’s work, Jesus sought 
strength in prayer, and then carried 
His gospel to neighboring towns. 
Then follows a period of preaching, 
teaching and miracle work thruout 
Galilee, After this journey, He came 
back to Capernaum, where he found 
a delegation of doctors of divinity 
and men skilled in Jewish law, who 
had come from Jerusalem to inquire 
into the new doctrine and the gen- 
uineness of the signs and wonders 
wrought in proof of His amazing 
claims. We can very well imagine 
the excitement there would be in the 
town when it was known that Jesus 
had returned from His preaching 
tour, and was reported to be in the 
home of Peter, and that a deputation 
from Jerusalem was waiting to pass 
judgment on His work. 

A crowd filled the house, the court, 
the yard, and surged out into the 
Street. Jesus stood in the doorway, 
“and he spake the word unto them.” 
In the city somewhere is a paralytic 
or palsied man. He hears that Jesus 
has come, and he asks four of his 
neighbors to pick up his pallet or bed 
and take him to the new Healer. They 
advance, try to penetrate the crowd, 
that they may bring him within sight 
of the new Teacher, but in vain. Baf- 
fled at every turn by the eager and 
expectant crowd, they go to the side 
of the house, climb the outside stair- 
Way to the roof, and then let him 
down thru the covering over the 
porch, as we would say, or the court, 
or the enclosed space around which 
the oriental houses are built. 

The new Teacher pauses in His 
discourse, sees the helpless and piti- 
able condition of the man, sees also 
the expectant faith, perhaps mingled 
With fear, and says: “Son, thy sins 
are forgiven.” Not one word yet of 
healing. 

The scribes, Pharisees and doctors 
of the law had been sent from Jeru- 
salem to find some ground of accusa- 
tion, and they now felt sure that they 
had found it. However, they said 
hothing except, perhaps, by knowing 
looks and glances at each other. The 
thought in each mind was: Does 
this young man claim to be God Him- 
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self? Only the One sinned against 
can forgive sin. He must be placing 
Himself in God’s stead. They no 
doubt shuddered at what they be- 
lieved to be horrid blasphemy. 

Jesus now turns from the man and 
to the waiting crowd, and, looking 
into their astonished faces, says, in 
substance: I read your inmost 
thoughts. You are saying to your- 
selves that it is very easy to say, 
“Thy sins are forgiven,” when there 
is no proof of whether they are for- 
given, You imagine in your evil 
hearts that I am deceiving this poor 
man without giving him any help 
whatever. You think I have no power 
to forgive sins. I will show you. It 
would have been as easy for me to 
say, “Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk,” as to say, “Thy sins are for- 
given.” It is easy enough, for that 
matter, to say anything. Doing, and 
thus proving your authority to for- 
give, is another matter altogether. I 
said at first, “Thy sins are forgiven,” 
because you have been dogging my 
footsteps to find some ground of ac- 
cusation against me. I will now turn 
to this poor man and say, “Arise, 
take up thy bed, and walk”—that you 
may have proof, ocular and complete, 
that I, the Son of man, have power 
on earth to forgive sins. 

Then “he saith to the sick of the 
palsy, I say unto thee, Arise, take 
up thy bed and go unto thy house.” 
The effect was immediate. The man 
at once arose and took up his 
pallet. The crowd parted in wonder 
and awe and allowed him exit, and 
all exclaimed: “We never saw it on 
this fashion.” 

The special significance of this 
lesson is not the healing of the para- 
lytic, but the fact that now for the 
first time Jesus announces Himself 
as clothed with the power to forgive 
sins. It will be noted that here, as 
elsewhere in Galilee, He calls Him- 
self the Son of man. It will also be 
noticed that the disciples never ad- 
dress Him by this title. The phrase, 
“Son of man,’ was by the Jews re- 
garded as a title of their promised 
Messiah; so they interpreted Daniel, 
7:13-14. 


Opposition Awakened 


Naturally, this assumption of pow- 
er to forgive sins would awaken op- 
position, of which we have an ac- 
count in the following chapter. There 
would be bitter opposition because 
right at this time Jesus called a 
despised publican to be one of his 
assistants. (Mark, 2:14.) 

Levi Matthew probably had taken 
advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties to hear Jesus teaching, and had 
without doubt learned much of His 
doctrine. When Jesus passed by his 
office at the close of His sermon 
and said, “Follow me,” Levi respond- 
ed at once with heart and voice, It 
must have created a great disturb- 
ance in Capernaum, when the new 
Rabbi selected for His disciple a 
man so hated and despised as the 
collector of the port. When Matthew 
a few days later made a great feast, 
calling in his fellow publicans, and 
then inviting Jesus and His disciples, 
it would create a still greater dis- 
turbance. The Pharisees, or as we 
would say, the strictly religious ele- 
ment, were greatly horrified. As the 
guests came out from the feast, they 
improved the occasion by putting a 
question to some of the disciples in- 
tended to shake their faith in the 
new teacher—in effect: Why is it 
that your new Teacher mixes and 
forces you to mix with such a dis- 
reputable crowd? 

Jesus evidently did not give His 
disciples a chance to answer this 
question. He took up the matter Him- 
self at once: “They that are whole 
have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick.” This is one of 
the few cases in which the Savior 
resorted to sarcasm: In substance, 
He said: People in such perfect spir- 
itual health as you think you are, do 
not feel the need for any help from 
any source. Sick people do. “I came 
not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners.” Christ calls men to Him, and 
when they realize what He is, they 
repent. 
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: others find relief 
from the burden of colds 


HAT relief it is! Fewer colds—saving 

Ww worry and expense. Less severe colds 

— saving time out from school, and valu- 

able days lost from work! It is a revela- 

tion tomothers—who guard the family’s 
health and direct the family budget. 


Vicks Colds-Control Plan was intro- 
duced last winter, along with the new 
aid in preventing colds— Vicks Nose & 
Throat Drops. This new formula is the 
ideal companion to Vicks VapoRub, 
standby of mothers for two generations 
in treating colds—externally. Together 
with certain simple rules of health, these 
preparations form Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds. 


Vicks Plan can bringto your home more 
freedom from colds—savings in worry, 
money, time and health—as it hasto 
thousands of others already. How you 
can follow it is fully explained in each 
Vicks package. Unless results are more 
than satisfactory, your druggist is auth- 
orized to return your money. 


Briefly, How Vicks Plan Works 


When colds threaten — At that first 
feeling of stuffiness or nasal irritation 
Nature’s usual signal that a cold is com- 
ing on—use Vicks Nose Drops at once! 
They soothe irritation and aid Nature’s 
functions in throwing off the infection 
that threatens. They prevent develop- 
ment of many colds. 


If acold has developed, Vicks VapoRub 
(now available in Stainless form, if you 
prefer) is the proved, dependable treat- 
ment. Just rubbed on throat and chest 
at bedtime, its double-action— continu- 
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i Vicks 


To End it Sooner 





ing through the night — brings quicker, 
surer relief. Use of the Nose Drops dur- 
ing the day adds to comfort— helps 
shorten the cold. 


* THE PROOF — In Results! 


In clinical tests among thousands last winter in 
schools, colleges and homes — Vicks Colds- 
Control Plan cut the number and duration of colds 
in half !— saved almost two-thirds of the time lost 
from school due to colds! —reduced the costs of 
colds more than half!..The satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiastic users confirms 
these tests, 
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Style No. 3267 is especially adaptable to school and office wear. It comes designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Size sixteen requires three and 
one-fourth yards of thirty-nine inch material. 

,, smart and sturdy is Style No. 857. It comes designed for sizes 6, 8. 10 and 12 years. 
Size eight requires one and three-fourths yard of thirty-nine inch material for bolero and skirt 
with three. fourths yard of thirty-nine inch material for the blouse 

Style No. 3312 comes designed for sizes 8, ».12 and 14 years. Size eight requires one 
and seven-eighths yards of thirty-five inch material for dress and cape with one and three- 


eighths yard of thirty-five inch material for the blouse 


A practical dress for the school miss is Style No. 


years. 


C g ‘ : 8300 designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
Size eight requires two yards of thirty-nine inch material for the dress’ with one and five- 


eighths yards of thirty-five inch material for the blouse. 
32 


_This smart jumper frock, Style N 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure 


270 comes designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 
Size sixteen requires two and one-half yards of thirty-nine 


inch material with two and one-fourth yards of thirty-nine inch contrasting 








All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and towa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in stamps. 


Book may also be had for 12 cents. 
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WALLACES’ 


BAKES BETTER 





WIN VALUABLE 
PRIZES 


For details listen to the 
“Omar Prize Joke Pro- 
gram”—each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 
over these stations: 

WMT -~- Waterloo - 12:30 
WAAW - Omaha - 12:30 
KGKY - Scottsbluff - 12:30 
KFNF - Shenandoah - 2:00 
WNAX - Yankton - 1:30 
WJAG - Norfolk ~ 12:15 











Every woman likesto hear words like these: 
“Gee, Mother, that’s real bread!”’ And that’s 
the fun of baking with Omar Wonder Flour. 
You know results will be unusually fine. 

Good flour is 75% of good baking. Don’t 
risk failures when youcan use Omar 
Wonder Flour. 

Omar is milled from finest wheat. Double- 
tested in oven and laboratory. Guaranteed 
to bake better than any other flour—or your 
money back. Get a sack from your grocer. 





largest newly frozen Round Herring 100 
pounds net weight $3.00, Dressed Herring $3.50 
New Wintercaught Round Pickerel $6.50. Head- 
less Dressed Pickerel $7.50, New Wintercaught 
Pike $9.50, smaller sizes Pike $8.50. No package 
charge. % cent less in 500 pound lots and % cent 
more in less than 100 pound lots, Remit with order 
or send for complete price list. 


CONSUMERS FISH CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


: Four Lovely Dress 
> Dollsandnine Dresses 
printed in beautiful 
colors. Given to any 
girlabsolutelyFree. 

Do not send any 

Z money=juet your 
Mame and address. 
Supply limited. Write today. 
MH, BARD, Box go , Lancaster, Pa, 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 
Thousands bave followed ‘‘The Traveler’ through 
many foreign lands. His ten books make a great 
library for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 
of the ten books js $14.25, but you can get them 

postpaid for $9.00. Address 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 
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Best Remedy for 
Cough Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Saves $2. So Easy! No Cooking! | 


You'll never know how quickly a 
stubborn cough can be conquered, until 
you try this famous recipe. It is used 
in more homes than any other cough 
remedy, because it gives more prompt, 
positive relief. It’s no trouble at all to 
mix and costs but a trifle. 

Into a pint bottle, pour 2% ounces of 
Pinex; then add granulated sugar syrup 
to make a full pint. Syrup is easily 
made with 2 cups of sugar and one cup 
of water, stirred a few moments until 
dissolved. No cooking needed. This 
saves two-thirds of the money usually 
spent for cough medicine, and gives you 
a purer, better remedy. It never spoils, 
and tastes fine, 

Instantly you feel its penetrating ef- 
fect. It loosens the germ-laden phlegm, 
clears the air passages, and soothes and 
heals the inflamed membranes. This 
three-fold action explains why it brings 
such quick relief in severe coughs. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of Norway Pine, famous for its 
healing effect on throat membranes. It 
is guaranteed to give prompt relief or 
money refunded. 
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N OTHERS, whether on farms or 

in cities, are always very busy. 
In spite of this, if a child is ill, the 
mother does not like to leave him 
much alone. At any minute, he may 
need her. I have found it a help to 
give the child either a toy trumpet 
or a tiny bell with a rather loud 
tinkle. The child loves to sound this, 
and if in answer to a summons, moth- 
er is there almost instantly, you can 
see for yourselves that it makes sick- 
ness a little less irksome. 

When the child has an illness that 
igs not contagious, and visitors are al- 
lowed, one needs to be careful that 
they don’t stay too long. A child gets 
tired much more quickly than an 
adult, and has little reserve patience, 
so if visitors are desired by the child, 
it is the mother’s part to see that 
they do not tire the invalid. 

Another thing: It is tantalizing to 
a sick child to have toys just out of 
reach. To help prevent this, I ad- 
vise that only a few playthings be in 
the room at any one time. They 
should be changed often, and the 
change should usually be made while 
the child is asleep. However, a toy 
should not be removed if its absence 
is likely to cause disappointment. 

Does the child want you to read 
aloud? If so, see to it that what you 
read is short, not tiring. Reading 
is good up to a certain point. It will 
help to distract the child from him- 
self, but do not get so interested in 
what you are reading as to forget 
that the child may get tired before 
you do, and even before he knows it. 

One should not talk about a child’s 
illness before him, thinking he does 
not understand. Children understand 


Helps for the Sick Room | 


much more than we realize. We 
should try to give our own child 
credit for a little common sense. You 
probably have read the story ip 
which the following incident occurs. 
Some one, using the French word for 
“cripple,” mentions that the boy, who 
is ill in bed, will be a cripple for 
life. When the father enters the 
room, the bey asks the meaning of 
the French word, and the man, know- 
ing nothing of the child’s reason for 
asking, tells him. With what dire 
results this is done, the story reveals 
for our edification! I have heard 
people say of a sick child, “He does 
not understand,” “He does not hear.” 
Do not take risks. Children are not 
only quick to comprehend, but they 
can add to what they understand 
from their glorious store of imagina- 
tion. Talking in a whisper is anoth- 
er aggravation which upsets the child 
invalid just as it does the adult. 

Do not ask the child what he 
wants to eat. If you have taught 
him proper eating habits, they will 
now help him to get well. A dainty 
meal on a pretty plate will be eaten 
when there is an appetite. If there is 
no appetite, it usually will do little 
good to try to force the child to take 
food, and the results of such forcing 
are often very bad. Nature is quite 
dependable. When the child refuses 
to eat, it is a good rule to take the 
tray away from his room at once. 
Leave insistence on eating to some 
one wiser than yourself. 

One more suggestion: Do not wear 
a long face, however sick your child 
is. Look cheerful, whatever you 
feel. You may cure a child by your 
cheeriness.—Mrs. Nester Noel. 





( NE of the truest bits of philos- 

ophy ever written, and one from 
which we may derive a lot of com- 
fort, is the following passage from 
the “Sanskrit,” long a favorite of 
mine: 


“For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow only a vision; 
But today, well lived, makes 
Every yesterday a dream of hap- 
piness 

And every tomorrow a vision of 
hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day: 

Such is the salutation of the 
dawn.” 


What a wealth of meaning there is 
in the phrase, “today, well lived”! If 
we only lived each day well, how 
happy we would make ourselves and 
those about us! If we were able to 
rise each morning and look forward 
to each task and duty with eager 
pleasure; if we passed the moments 
of each day calmly and serenely; if 
we saw that no friction arose be- 
tween ourselves and those with 
whom our lives are closely associ- 
ated; if we spent no time in vain re- 
criminations for deeds that were ill- 
done in the past; if we allowed no 
small, or envious, or petty thought 
to creep into our minds; if we were 
gracious and kind on all occasions, 
and if we took time to analyze and 
enjoy to the fullest extent the expe- 
riences which make up our days, 
how full and happy our lives would 
be! Truly, we could then look back 
on our yesterdays as “dreams of 
happiness” and our tomorrows as 
“visions of hope.” 

Few. people, I believe, really live 
each day well. Some are beset with 
troubles and problems which 
affect the most intimate phases of 
their lives. Some minds and lives 
are weakened and held back by ill- 
health. Some of us have not been 
trained or have not trained ourselves 
to a state of emotional stability 
where we can calmly adjust our- 
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selves happily to all conditions that 
may arise. Some of us may be forced 
into pursuits so foreign. to our nat- 
ural tastes and likes that it is im- 
possible to live a happy life. 

But I believe that the trouble with 
most of us is that we look at phases 
of our lives as a whole pattern to be 
worked out in a certain period of 
time, and lose sight of the units of 
days which must pass before the pat- 
tern is completed. We set a goal for 
ourselves and we live constantly 
with the picture of its completion 
before us; we are too impatient to 
reach this goal to stop and give full 
measure to each day that we must 
pass thru before the time is up for 
our dream to be realized. 

This tendency we have to 
ahead and to work with our eyes on 
far horizons sets our lives at a fast 
pace, and we hurry along, neglecting 
the pleasuers that could be ours 
from day to day. 

By no means give up striving for 
your goal of ambition, but take time 
occasionally to “live each day well.” 
—Mrs. Lois J. Hurley. 
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Death to Vermin 


F IT seems impossible to get rid 

of cockroaches in the kitchen or 
moths in the clothes closet, try the 
effect of fresh paint and varnish. 
This will rout most vermin. It not 
only kills off the full-grown insects, 
but will discourage the development 
of the eggs and larvae. While the 
paint itself is a, powerful agent in 
destroying these pests, it is also a 
foe to dirt, which means that a fresh- 
ly painted surface leaves them noth- 
ing to feed upon. Cracks and crev- 
ices should be filled up with a crac k 
filler and a coat of paint applied to 
the nearby walls and woodwork. With 
their shelter gone; the bugs are com- 
pelled to come in direct contact with 
the paint and are either overcome 
by the odor or scurry off to other 
quarters. 
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| The Poultry 


Light in the Hen House 


The modern hen is required to lay 
eggs during the winter season. Egg 
prices are higher in winter than in 
summer because we have less of 
them. Naturally, therefore, we are 
interested in getting as many as pos- 

















sible. 

As the days shorten, it seems that 
the hen does not consume enough 
feed to produce the required number 
of eggs, hence the reason why arti- 
ficial light came into use in the hen 


house. Electric light is very appro- 
priate for this purpose, but other 
forms can be used. Some poultry- 


men use artifical light in the morn- 
ing as well as at night, while others 
use it only once a day. It makes no 
difference how the light is handled, 
so far as the hens are concerned, 
but just as too short a day decreases 
the egg yield, so also is it a poor 
plan to lengthen the day too much 
in order to surpass the record of a 
neighbor's flock. 

It is generally agreed that a 
twelve hour day is long enough, thus 
giving the hen as much rest as activ- 
ity. Start using lights before the 
production of the flock drops. 


Codliver Oil for Layers 

Codliver oil mixed with the mash 
in the proportion of one pound of the 
oil to ninety-nine pounds of feed, will 
materially increase egg production 
during the winter months. Codliver 
oil is rich in vitamin D, which aids 
in the assimilation of mineral 
matter. 

A test was made at the Colorado 
experiment station with two pens of 
Rhode Island pullets, of 110 birds 
each. Both pens were fed the same 
basal, all-mash_ ration, and the birds 
were given the same care and hous- 
ing facilities. In the fall, both pens 
had the run of rape pastures. The 
only difference in the feed and care 
of these two pens was that Pen 1 
received codliver oil with its feed, 
while Pen 2 did not. 

Pen 1—110 birds—produced 7,142 
eggs from October 1 to April 1, 
while Pen 2 produced only 6,061 eggs 
during the same period. From Octo- 
ber 1 of one year to the correspond- 
ing date the following year, the feed 
consumption per dozen eggs pro- 
duced with codliver oil was 7.37 
pounds, while, without the oil feed, 
consumption was 7.45 pounds. The 
oil-fed birds lost 210 pounds in weight 
in one year, while those that received 
no oil lost 273 pounds. 

Largest Turkey Crop 

According to the annual estimate 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the 1932 turkey crop in 
the United States was 13 per cent larg- 
er than that of 1931; in fact, it was 
the largest ever produced in this 
country. Approximately 9 per cent 
more people raised turkeys in 1932 
than in 1931, and the average number 
raised per producer was also larger. 
This increase was secured in spite 
of the fact that the spring months 
were relatively unfavorable for 
hatching, so that early losses were 
Somewhat above the average. On 
the other hand, the summer and fall 
months were very favorable for rais- 
ing the young birds, and on October 
1, the condition of the stock on hand 
Was somewhat better than the pre- 
ceding year. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber of turkeys on hand, October 1, 
by states and sections, in percent- 
ages as compared with the corre- 
Sponding date of 1931: 





State Per Cent State Per Cent 
New Engiand.....105 Maryland ...........108 
Pennsylvania ....112 Virginia 116 
ae i Kentucky 118 
Indiana ...... 115 Tennessee ..........115 
Mlinois ....... 85 Alabama ...........115 
Wisconsin 105 Arkansas ... 115 
Minnesota 120 Oklahoma 115 
Ewa Nidbicwacainatocpienk Sa Teme. 114 
issouri ..... 107 Tni¢te State 3 
North Dakota....112 ty a ep - LAS 
South Dakota ....120 ~°". 2S Per cen 
Nebraska ...........118 Of 1930 .......+4..102 
ANSAS  ....000. 113 1980 as per cen 
Delaware 120 na: Re ' 97 








What would 2 0 more eggs per bird 
MEAN TO YOU? 
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FREE Wittedcn” We pnck Cro aoe hone eae 
number va a 1 i. Lb. Pare . a 
c a on r. Cc 
HERRING Or 4c ; talibus o. $20 
d. c | er. c 
PICKERELS? 6c Black Cod, "pr 420 
PIKE Rd. ‘ 10c Perch, Rd. 8c 
Dr. 11¢ Whitefish, Or. 14c 
WHITING Se <= Se Mie os 
Smoked Whitefish, 10-ib. box $1.50 
Lutefish, 50-Ib. Tub $2.50 
Order from this ad 24-h 
SELVOG FISH CO 
Cor. 6th and Pine Sts. St. Paul, Minn 


FOUR HUNDRED pullets just fin- 
ished a laying year at the Dr. 
Hess research farm. Two hun- 
dred of them averaged 174 eggs 
per bird. The two hundred others 
averaged 194 eggs per bird. Why 20 
more eggs from each of these 
birds? Because of Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Pan-a-min! 

Pan-a-min was the only differ- 
ence in the feed and care of these 
flocks. Just that 3% of Pan-a-min 
in the ration meant about 11% 
more eggs. 

Now your flock may be doing 
only average laying, or they may be 
laying very well. Your feed may be 
only home-grown grain, or a care- 
fully balanced ration. No matter! 





Pan-a-min will help your flock and 
boost production, 

Pan-a-min will give your pullets 
and hens better appetites... will 
give your feed better mineral bal- 
ance... will put your flock in “lay- 
ing trim.” Through better digestion 
they convert more feed into eggs. 

You owe it to yourself to give 
your flock this chance to increase 
egg production. The cost is but 10c 
per hen per year. See your local Dr. 
Hess dealer about Pan-a-min or 
write to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 








Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 








The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 





Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 








which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 











3 du & gee leaving a permanent 
oi a hed mark that cannot be 
PUTS HEN-S IN LAYING TRIM rhc: removed, 
we : . . 

Puts your individual! number on each bird and 
gives positive proof of ynership lasy » use 
Poster announcing Marked P ry on. this 
KILL LICE—Paint roosts with | || Mil SeheT oil's SiS wet 
oultry because harder to se nd more ely to 

— Paint roosts w poultry beca and more Tik 

Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 

h a | f k erosene an d h a | f Take no chances. Order today from 








Service Bureau Department 
WALLACES’ FARME 
IOWA HOMES 

(Reward offer of 
unmarked 





DR. HESS DIP 


stolen. ) 








Service Bureau is $25.00 on 
but $50.00 when marked poultry is 














—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. 
needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine. which tools, which 
automobile. which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the best for the price you 
pay. will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps as little as twenty-five cents a week 
—perhaps a hundred dollars a single purchase. 


Reading the Advertisements 


Read the advertisements in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


A dozen 
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. . But thanks to 
the telephone, this child is p 
alive and well to enjoy it... AT Ss 


SS 
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eee > Se 
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} = small child of a farm couple became serious- 
ly ill at night. The doctor was called by tele- 
phone. He arrived in half an hour. The mother 
says she believes the telephone saved the little 
girl’s life. 

It would be impossible now to convince her 
that she could get along without a telephone— 
she knows the feeling of security it gives. 
COMPANY 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
SERVICE BUREAU 
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He Used His Shotgun 


Last July, Joe Heckman, of Oregon, 
Mo., was awakened at about three 
o’clock in the morning, by noises on 
bis premises that indicated some one 
was there who had no business being 
present. So Heckman got up quietly 
and started out, grabbing his shot- 
gun on the way. 

Just as he opened the front door, 
he saw three men running away, two 
going in one direction and one the 
cpposite way. The lone man got a 
little slower start and made a better 
target. Joe pulled the trigger. All 
three kept on going. 

The two who were together, it de- 
veloped, had a car parked nearby. 
They hurriedly 
jumped into this, 
turned, and drove 
back past Hick- 
man and eventu- 
ally picked up the 
third member in 
crime. Hickman 
at once called the 
sheriff and they 
began a search. 

No clue was 
found at the time, 
but other sheriffs 
were notified and a further search 
was made. Daylight came, and Heck- 
man discovered blood on the high- 
way. He was sure he had made a hit. 

Meanwhile, he had information 
showing that the bandits had broken 
into a school house, and, as the cur- 
tains were missing, it was apparent, 
from other signs, that these were 
used for first aid. Heckman decided 
to follow and see if he could locate 
the gang. 

A short time later, police in St. 
Joseph were notified that a man had 
been brought in with several fingers 
missing from one hand and his hip 
filled with shot. The police ques- 
tioned the man, and he finally con- 
fessed he had been shot in an at- 
tempted robbery. So the police were 
able to round up another man, Ray 
Soward, brother of Edward Soward, 
who had been shot, and took him to 
Savannah, where they met with Heck- 
man in the sheriff’s office, where he 
had gone to report his clues. 

It wasn’t long before Edward was 
discharged from the hospital and 
brought back to Oregon, where he 
pleaded guilty and was soon sen- 
-tenced to a term in prison. Ray, 
however, demanded a trial, and it 
was late in November before his case 
came up. A jury then decided he be- 
longed with his brother, so a term 
of three years was handed to him, 
and he is now serving. The other 
member of the gang, a boy, was sent 
to the reform school. 

Since Heckman is a member of the 
Service Bureau, he has been paid a 
reward for his activity in rounding 
up the thieves. 





Joe Heckman 


Pure Milk Association 

The past few weeks, we have had 
numerous letters asking about the 
activities of the “Pure Milk Associa- 
tion of Iowa,” located in Des Moines. 
Investigation reveals that there is 
such an organization, properly incor- 
porated and active in selling member- 
ships. The officers claim for the as- 
sociation that it is acting in the in- 
terests of retail dairymen, and that 
they plan to take steps to promote 
legislation of value to members, who 
are being solicited all over Iowa. 

The organization is new and as yet 
untried. If it makes good its claims, 
milkmen who join might be contrib- 
uting to a worth-while organization. 
If the officers fail to keep their prom- 
ises, then the association will be 
classed as another racket. 

There is need for new legislation 
affecting the sale of milk, and there 


is a chance to do some real good. 
The officers appear honest in their 
claims to accomplish a needed reform 
thru organization. Of course, until 
the plan has been tried out, it’s pure- 
ly a chance affair. 

We are watching the activity of 
the association with interest, and 
know others are, too. 


Act Carefully on These 

Because it is generally known that 
some folks have been keeping their 
available funds away from banks, 
and as a result are anxious to invest 
in something that might return in- 
terest on the loose funds, the mails 
have been flooded with all sorts of 
schemes. 

Promotions of breweries and offers 
of stocks in possible plants have been 
quite common. Remember first that 
prohibition is still law, and until it 
has been repealed, brewery invest- 
ments are chance deals. 

Southern land deals have again 
been revived, and folks are offered 
chances to invest in acreages “where 
homes will soon be built.” If you 
are going to buy land, see it. The 
land might be all right, but be sure 
you know exactly what you are get- 
ting and where it is located. 

Since our remarks regarding a cer- 
tain engine investment plan in the 
middle-west appeared, we have been 
advised another engine deal is being 
offered to folks. This one comes from 
Canada. Again we urge investors to 
be cautious and know exactly what 
they are getting into. 

Another deal we have heard about 
concerns a firm offering jobs to pros- 
pective salesmen, providing a cash 
deposit is made. This concern, selling 
a protective service, requires you to 
put up your money for several sets 
of supplies. Then all you have to do 
to make money is to sell the service 
books. If you fail to sell, we have 
not been able to see anything in the 
agreement that arranges to refund 
your money and take back the sales 
supplies. Watch out for job offers 
which require cash deposits in ad- 
vance. 





More Fall Pigs 
The total fall pig crop of 1932 was 
4 per cent larger than that of 1931, 
according ‘to the December survey of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
corn belt states showed an increase 





of 3% per cent. Iowa had only a 1 
per cent gain; Missouri, 10 per cent; 
Minnesota, a decrease of 16 per cent; 
Illinois, an increase of 16 per cent, 
an Nebraska a 20 per cent decrease, 

On spring pig prospects, the survey 
on sows bred to farrow early this 
year showed an increase of 2 per 
cent. The corn belt increase was 1.6 
per cent. This is a lower figure than 
had been expected in view of the low 
price of corn, which usually stimu- 
lates the production of hogs. 

Iowa farmers are breeding about 
the same number of sows as were 
bred last winter. Missouri is in- 
creasing the number by 5 per cent. 
Minnesota is dropping down 3 per 
cent. Illinois is expanding by 10 per 
cent. Nebraska has 5 per cent less 
than last year. 





’ 
Don’t Reverse Fence Posts 
Experts of the United States For- 
estry Department state that neither 
reason nor evidence supports the idea 
that setting fence posts bottom-end 








up makes them last longer. Rather, 
we should expect posts set in this 
way to decay more quickly, since the 
top of the post is considerably smaller 
and has a,larger proportion ot sap- 
wood, which always rots faster than 
beart-wood.—I. W. D, 





New Book on Vegetables 


All folks engaged in growing vege. 
tables, from the back-lot gardener to 
the truck farmer, will find something 
worth while in the book, “Vegetable 
Crops,” by H. C. Thompson, of New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, and published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. This new 534- 
page book carries a general discus- 
sion of the various kinds of vegeta- 
bles, climatic requirements, soils and 
soil preparation, manures, commer- 
cial fertilizers and lime, seeds, plant- 
ing and cultivation methods, control 
of disease and insects, harvesting 
and storing and marketing. The book 
sells for $5. 


Lowa Four-H Boys Meet 


Crop Judges Make Perfect Record 


N ORE than four hundred Four-H 

boys from sixty-two counties in 
Iowa attended the annual convention 
in Ames last week, and hung up sev- 
eral new records. There were more 
boys present than for several years, 
and one team of judges made a per- 
fect record -in judging crops. 

With mild weather and an added 
interest in club activities quite ap- 
parent, the boys, who have been ac- 
tive in judging and other projects 
under the Four-H plan, gathered and 
enjoyed themselves in a program 
similar to that offered in the annual 
short course. There were judging 
contests of beef and dairy cattle, of 
horses, hogs and grains. There was 
a miniature political convention at 
which the candidates for the club 
offices were duly nominated and 
elected and a big banquet for the 
group, at which Francis A. Flood 
gave his lecture on Borneo. 

At the “political convention,” Ver- 
ald Brown, of Hampton, was elected 
president of the club boys for next 
year, succeeding Burlin Hamer, of 
Waterloo. Paul Miller, of Waterloo, 
came out victorious for the vice- 
presidency, while Harold Hassler, of 
Manning, was made secretary for 
1933, and Alindo Blatti, of New 
Hampton, took the treasurer’s job. 
The new president, Verald Brown, 
has been an active member of the 
county judging teams and a club 

















Champion High School Huskers 


Here is the husking team from Lytton, left to right, Verne Dett- 
mann, Robert DeLong and Edwin Hinrichs, who placed first at the 


high school contest held near Grand Junction, Iowa, this fall. 
netted 1,131, 1,226 and 1,218 pounds, respectively. 

Husking contests for vocational agricultural classes proved to be a 
popular sport the past fall. In many sections of Iowa, teams of boys 
turned out and husked under regulation rules. 
eighty minutes, and the scores of the three on the team are added up i 
to make the team score. While they do not compare with the average 

| 








They 





Each boy husks for 


| contest winners, they do a creditable job, and do it mighty well. 








member for nine years. He further 
added to his winnings the rank of 
being the best all-around livestock 
judge. 

The opening day of the session was 
taken up with instruction in the va- 
rious judging activities under the 
direction of Frank P. Reed, state club 
leader. Following this, the boys were 
taken to the college armory and 
given a chance to demonstrate their 
skill and compete for a dozen differ- 
ent trophies. 

Greene county, with its team of 
crop judges, made the outstanding 
record by winning this contest with 
a perfect score. This score, according 
to J. S. Quist, in charge of the judg- 
ing, is the first perfect team score 
ever made in the contests. Members 
of the team were: Lee Berry, Carl 
Hebner and Royal Holz. Glen An- 
derson, county agent, coached the 
team. 

The Winnebago county team, com- 
posed of Carroll Brackey, Marlin 
Brackey and Willard Sprecher, won 
first in livestock judging. Edward 
Syndergaard, county agent, coached 
the team. 


Judges Have Hard Job 


Three hundreé and_ seventy-iwo 
boys from fifty-eight counties entered 
the livestock and grain Judging con- 
tests, the largest ever held at Ames. 
Numerous ties, some with perfect 
scores, made the determination of 
the winners difficult. A total of 427 
boys and leaders from sixty-two cour 
ties in Iowa were registered for the 
short course. 

Palo Alto county won second in 
crop judging; Scott, third; Franklin, 
fourth. 

Johnson county was second in live- 
stock; Boone, third, and Keokuk, 
fourth. 

Verald Brown, Hampton, won the 
Kildee medal for being high in all 
classes of livestock. High boys in the 
various classes were: Dairy, Claire 
Wemer, Gibson; beef, Carroll Brack- 
ey, Forest City; horses, Robert Lage, 
Davenport; hogs, Marlin Brackey, 
Forest City; sheep, Donald Rinner, 
Washington. 

Marcus Keil, Thompson, won the 
F. P. Reed medal for high score in 
crops. 

Sixty-four boys made scores of 90 
per cent or more in crops, and fifty- 
three made 90 per cent or more in 
livestock judging. 

Other features of the program were 
lectures in agricultural engineering, 
farm horticulture, soil testing work 
and dairy manufacturing. The ses- 
sions closed on Thursday afternoon 
with the installation of the newly 
elecied officers, awarding of trophies 
and another talk, illustrated with 
motion pictures, by Francis A, Flood, 
of Nebraska. 


January 7, 1933 
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January 7, 1933 
Fight for Higher Prices 
Gains 
(Continued from page 3) 


Allotment Plan to push prices of 
farm products beyond a fair ratio 
with the prices of other things. We 
want the Honest Dollar to permit 
prices high enough to re-establish a 
fair relationship between debtors and 
creditors. We are afraid of an un- 
controlled inflation which brings 
about the headache the morning af- 
ter. We don’t want to hurt the peo- 
ple who are at present holding farm 
mortgages, but we want them to 
come half-way in helping us to solve 
a problem which at present prices is 
impossible. If the creditors will not 
do this, we want them to join with 
in working whole-heartedly for 


us 

the Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan and the Honest Dollar. The debt 
adjustment committee idea we are 
willing to tolerate as a- temporary 


expedient, but we intend to go far- 
ther than this if prices do not rise 
within the next four months. 

More today than ever before, the 
average farmer has in his mind the 
idea of a fair, balanced relationship 
between agriculture and industry, 
and between this nation and other 
nations. He has his eyes open; he is 
serious, and he wants sound action 
promptly. 


How Soil Absorbs Lime- 
stone 


Tests recently completed at the 
Ohio experiment station indicate that 
the reaction between finely ground 
limestone and _ soil acids pro- 
ceeds with surprising speed. Under 
practical conditions, however, the 
rate of decomposition is not so great, 
because commercial ground limestone 
is not so uniformly fine and can not 
be mixed with soil as perfectly. The 
moisture content of the soil is impor- 
tant; limestone is not decomposed in 
dry soil. 

Altho the limestone as such has dis- 
appeared by reaction with the soil, it 
has not been lost. The lime content 
las simply combined with soil acids, 
neutralizing and being held by them. 
This active lime is gradually removed 
by crops and lost by solution in drain- 
age water and by surface wash. 





Salt for Pigs 


Many farmers never feed salt to 
pigs because of the danger of hav- 
ing them get too much at one time, 
but there is no possibility of their 
doing so if the salt is well mixed 
with the ground feed. At the La- 
combe, Alberta, dominion experiment 
Station, it was found that the grind- 
ing of feed was made especially prof- 
itable because of the convenience in 
feeding salt. It is reported that the 
addition of salt not only served as a 
spice to whet the appetite, but it 
also added to the palatability of the 
feeds used, the difference being re- 
flected in the extra amount of feed 
consumed by the salt-fed pigs. 

In tests conducted the last three 
Summers, the use of 2.5 poupds of 
Salt in every 100 pounds of meal 
mixture, with pigs in dry lot, self- 
fed a grain ration of oats and barley, 
resulted, on the average, in a 36 per 
cent increase in daily gains and a 22 
per cent decrease in cost of gains. 


Handling Peat Soils 


The first step in reclamation of 
Peat or muck soils is thoro drainage. 
Deep fall plowing, to hasten decom- 
Position, and rolling are beneficial 
On the deeper peats. Seeding down 
to timothy and pasturing for several 
years is advisable with raw peat. 
The second step in making peat land 
Pay is fertilizing. Peat contains from 
ten to fifteen times as much nitrogen 
as the common soils and is badly out 
of plant-food balance. If the peat is 
fairly well decomposed, applications 
of phosphate usually are profitable. 
About 200 pounds of potash, plus 200 
pounds of 20 per cent superphos- 
Phate, applied to test plots show the 
Most economical treatment. 
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...at a Surprising LOW PRICE 


Oe tremendous success of the 
McCormick-Deering Farmall 
tractors naturally created a demand for the same 
efficient Farmall power in a smaller size. Inter- 
national Harvester engineers have produced such 
a tractor, putting all their skill and enthusiasm 
into a tractor that will extend the enormous 
benefits of Farmall farming to any farmer of 
limited acreage. 

The new FARMALL 12 is the result. In this all- 
— row-crop tractor the Company and the 
McCormick-Deering dealers offer you all the ex- 
clusive patented features and advantages, the flex- 
ible versatility and all-around utility for which the 
original Farmall and Farmall 30 are celebrated, 
but scaled down in size, weight, power, and price. 

The new FARMALL 12 has surprising power 
for its size. Weighing only a little over a ton, it 
displaces four or more horses in field work. It 
handles all the operations in growing and har- 
vesting all crops. Pulls a 16-inch plow bottom 
or two 10-inch bottoms. 


The new FARMALL i2 
The fruits of more than 10 years 
of Farmall experience and Farmall 
improvement are concentrated in 
the new FARMALL 12. Here is 
true Farmall power, reduced in size, 
weight, capacity, and price, to take 
over the power problems on tens 
of thousands of small farms, and 
to serve as handy auxiliary tractor 
on larger farms. 


A Size 
for Every 
Farm 








It is an ideal tractor for planting and culti- 
vating corn, cotton, etc.,the capacity on these 
operations being 25 to 33 acres a day. Wheels 
are adjustable to a wide range of row spacing. 
The FARMALL 12 is ready to middle bust, handle 
haying operations, pull tractor binder and cora 
picker, cut ensilage, grind feed, etc. Like every 
other Farmall, the FARMALL 12 is a true all-pur- 
pose tractor. 


You know what your own problems of oper- 
ation will be this coming spring. Let the new 
FARMALL 12 assume your power burdens. Inves- 
tigate this Farmall from every angle, check its 
general usefulness against horses or any other 
power. 

Write us for catalog fully describing the 
FARMALL 12 and ask the dealer to demonstrate 
the tractor to you at the first opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Maines, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, lowa, and at 90 other points in the United States 


McCORMICK-DEERING FARMALL 
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NOW comes a NEW and SMALLER 
FARMALL/ 


FARMALLS Now in 3 Sizes 
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Last season in over 

Bred Seed Corn in Lowa, 


FOUR EXTRA HOGS! Order 


Sind ter the the supply is limited! 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of 
Hi-Bred Corn” 











! Wallace | 
- Hi-Bred Seed Corn 


1,000 tests of Wallace 
the average increase 
per bushel over good open-pollinated corn was 
about 84 bushels—more than enough to produce 
yours 


Hi-Bred Corn Company, Grimes, lowa 


Henry A, Wallace, President | 


A Primer Work-Book 


Hi- | by 


Bess C. Johnson 


Provides an easy road to 
reading. Should be in the 
hands of every first grade 





TODAY 














Replacing | 
poor fence 








“Profitable Farming 
Methods”’ 


This valuable new book 
sums up the practices of 
60,000 farmers.. It tells 
you their proved best 
ideas, plans and methods, 
which have helped them 
cut waste, save time, in- 
crease soil fertility, grow 
bigger crops, and make 


cost per year you have ever known. 





How often you hear of animals dying from colic and bloat. Of time wasted | 
rounding up straying animals. Of crop damage, neighbor arguments and | 
enmity. Of animals wire cut and veterinary bills. @ Replacing poor fence 

often saves a heavy loss, and always saves trouble and makes you money. | 


It’s Galvannealed —an extra process 
Red Brand Fence lasts years longer because it is Galvannealed—not merely 
galvanized—an extra process, protected by 12 U. S. patents. The zinc coat- 
ing is not merely “laid on’”’ the wire. Galvannealing, besides leaving more 
zinc on the wire, fuses it right into the copper steel wire, at 1250° fahrenheit. 
Red Brand offers you—a heavier zinc coating—a coating fused into the - 
wire—20 to 30 points copper. Actually premium quality. The lowest fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3818 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 


child. 
trated, keeps 


Attractively illus- 
the child 
busy and happy while he 
learns. Very simple 
vocabulary of 105 words. 





Usable with any standard 


primer. 


Price, 28¢ postpaid 


25% discount, f. o. b. Des 
Moines, on quantity orders 


Wallace Publishing 
Company 


(138) 





more money. Write for 
your free copy. 


Fence one field a year 








 GALYANMEALED 





Des Moines, Iowa 








¥ Becering 


Betty and Joe 





«- And doit Right! 











WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 












Rates and Information 


Our clacsitie® advertising rate is 15c 


‘ash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word, Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Ww ires’’ is counted as three words. 
226 West 21st St.’ is counted as four 
words, and ‘Des Moines, Iowa,” is 
counted as two. ‘“‘$1’’ and ‘$5,432,000"’ 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4’ counts as four words. 
“R. 4" as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 
If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references. 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man, To 
avoid delay, send letters of _recom- 
mendation with your order, Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various” insertions: 


a word, 





“No. Words ~ Number of. Insertions _ 
me ee ie i Pt Ne 4 
2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
15 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
.20 | 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 
.25 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 
.30 | 12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 
.35 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 
40 | 16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 











Fe or eac h additional seven words, add 
$1.95 per insertion. 











COMMISSION aewere 


REALIZE HIGHEST PRIC 1g 3 FOR YOUR 

dressed or live Turkey also other 
poultry and veal; ship to Coyne & Nev- 
ins. Dan Coyne, Sr., has satisfied ship- 
pers since 1878. Honest weights, fair 
grading and prompt remittances please 
thousands; Our 1932 service will please 
you, Market reports Free Coyne & 
Nevins Co., u 33 Fulton M: ret , Chicago. 


POULTRY, VEAL AND 
Express to the Ex- 
press Order and Commission Company, 
Corner of Randolph and Racine, Chicago, 
for top prices, correct weights, and 
prompt returns. Remittance by express 
money order—good anywhere and every- 
where. 














you R 
other Cok by 


SHIP 





CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 








paid. Write for information and_ tags. 
rake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE 

and dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 
1140 Fulton St., Chicago. We pay highest 
prices. Write for tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


— WHITE AND | COL ORS. - PED- 








COLLIES 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 


able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Towa. 


GENU INE ENGL ISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
—The only farm dog. Guaranteed heel- 

ers. Trial offer. Training instructions, 

Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 


sas City. Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $i0. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 
STRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE 


cleans walls like magic. Banishes house- 
cleaning drudgery. Women amazed.Agents 





























cleaning up. Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg., 
Box 2491, Akron, Ohio. 

FEMALE 
SPE CIAL WORK FOR “HOU SE WIVES 


who need $14 weekly at once. No can- 


vassing, experience or investment. Give 
dress size. Mayfair Styles, Dept. A-360, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SPECIAL HOME WORK FOR WOMEN— 

No canvassing Feature lovely Spring 
dress styles in your own home. Start $15 
weekly. No experience. No investment. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. A- 1073, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





SALESMEN 


WHO KNOWS 
willing to work have a 
splendid opportunity. Pay weekly; Home 
every night; Need automobile. Write Box 
and Iowa Home- 








FOR HUSTLER LIVE- 


stock and is 


111, Wallaces’ Farmer 
stead. 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


January 7, 1933 











SALESMEN DAIRY CATTLE 
MAKE STEADY INCOME SELLING FOR SALE: REGISTERED GUERNSEY 
Double Refined Motor Oils to farmers ulls, some ready for service, also 
and auto owners on long credit. You re- Herd sire whose 25 dams average 649 


ceive 


No investment, 


Free selling o 


time. 


terests you, wr 
Company, Dept. 298, Cleveland, Ohio. 


one-half the profits—paid weekly. 
no experience necessary. 
All or your 
If income of $35 to $60 weekly in- 
Solar Products 


utfit. 
ite quick. 


Ibs. fat. Lilliandale Farm, 


Coulter, lowa, 





spare HORSES 


KODAK -FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- V- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c_ (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 








FOR SALE: 
hg years old, 
or cattle. W. F. 





WANTED: M 


AN 


IN EACH COUNTY 

who will be satisfied with $25 to $35 a 
week earnings in the start, doing service 
work and demonstrating new Automatic 


Iowa. 


BAY BELGIAN STALLION, 
or trade for young colts 
A. Rabe, New Hampton, 





SWINE 





FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 





Fire Alarm in Schools, Homes, Hotels, 

Theaters, Public Buildings, etc. Write «ready for duty, open and bred fall 
quick for county appointment. Fire-Cry 8ilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
Company, Dept. 613, Dayton, Ohio. 





EARN $40 TO 
Farm Seeds, 


ment necessary, 
1929 West 43rd Street, 


Service, 
Illinois, 


$60 A WEEK SELLING 
No experience or invest- 
Sun-Field Seed 


Dept. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BUILDING MATERIAL 





Chicago, SPECIAL 


38%4c per sac 





FARM LANDS 


sack. Extra Spec ial 2x6-16 & 20, 
16 $2.25. Good Shiplap $2.20. 
Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.00, 





length Siding, 


BEST PORTLAND CEMENT 

This price includes the 
2x8-14 & 
Short length 
Long 
F looring and Ceiling $2.50, 

















INDEPENDENCE, SECURIT Y_AS- 1x4 common $2.30. Prices are per hundred 
sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- feet, Largest total stock building mate- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. rial, Posts and woven wire fence all under 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive one roof in the State of Iowa. Sutherland 
literature, impartial advice. Mention Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 401 
state. . W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific Southwest 7th St., at South end 7th St. 
ta ilw ay, St. Paul, Minn, Viaduct. Phone: 3-3333. Phone 4-4444. 
HOME STE ADS: “IRRIGATED LANDS FARM | LIGHT PLANTS 
on the Willwood Division of Shoshone ————— 
Federal Irrigation Project, open to home- SE RVICE PARTS FOR DELCO LIGHT 
stead entry. For information write Val Plants. Lowest prices. Republic Elec- 
Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington tric Co., Davenport, Iowa. Established 
Route. Room D-409, Omaha, Nebr. 1916. 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH FOOD PRODUCTS 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, ————— ~-———-— ———————_—- 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes for SWEET CLOVER HONEY GUARAN- 
sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write teed finest quality, 60 pound can $3. 
 C. Leedy, a pt. 107, Great Northern William Eic kholt, Anthon, Iowa, 
Railws ay, St. Paul, Minne sota. ___—___—_—— oe 
—_— ——__—— $$$ __— ———____—_—__— - 1 
FREE HOMESTEA D 8, SOME IM- ———— aan 
proved, forfeited, 18 states, maps, 700 DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., BOX 
Facts,’ 40c. Box 103, Wallaces’ Farmer 734, Des Moines, Iowa, offers at great 
and Iowa Homestead. reductions “Successful” Incubators, oil 
= or coal burning brooder stoves, brooder 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND houses, poultry supplies, individual hog 
Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at houses and famous hog self feeder. Speci- 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- fy which article interests you. Informa- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, I. 4} , 


FOR RENT: 
provements, 
Mary 


EIGHTY 
Terms to 
Lewis, V: 





tion free. 





iil, Iowa, 


ACRES GOOD IM- 
‘esponsible party. 





KODAK FINISHING 














BORDER PICTU RES DEVEL- 


F’ ANC Y 
INIne -, Wat De a. a zs oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
MINNE ISOT ‘A Lay M LAST Gustabliened 25c, eight exposures, 30c, Free enlarge- 
1880). Wadena “Mi : MAO NaN ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
str tems sires a ____—~‘Service, Box 12, Peoria, Ilinois, 
WANT, TO SELi, OR RENT YOUR RoLLS DEVELOPED — TWO. DOUBLE 




















farm? Advertise it in this column, You ater argeme sig ar- 
will Teach 95 per cent of all lowa farm guteed points, ie cule, eae gent ar 
folks. ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
FILA IL MS DEVELOPED. TWO F REE EN- 
LIVESTOCK largements with each roll, 25¢ coin. 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCrosse, 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS, BERK- Wisconsin. : ; 
shire Boars, Shropshire Rams and Bred 
Ewes. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa, FIRST FILM DEVELOPED—S8 PRINTS 
apenas 30c coins, Enlargement given. Superior 
DAIRY CATTLE Photo Service, Dept. S, Waterloo, Iowa. 
FOR SALE: PUREBRED GUERNSEY TRIAL: 20 PRINTS FROM YOUR NEG- 
Bulls any age from high producing atives, 25c. Film developed and printed 
dams. Peter Johansen, Ringsted, Iowa. 15c. Skrugland, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 





OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD, TEETH, WATC HES, Ss, 

Jewelry for U nited States Mint De- 
posits. 100 per cent full value guaranteed. 
Send or write direct. United States Gold 
Purchasing Company, 1181 Capital Bldg. 
Chicago. 


CASH FOR YOUR OLD DISCARDED 

gold rings, gold teeth, watch cases, ete. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, information free, 
Williams & Bowers, Box 1082, Rockford, 
Tllinois. 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


YOUR RAZOR BLADES INDIVIDUALLY 
sharpened. All makes, Ic each plus ic 























postage. Write for Free wea Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
SAWS . 
CORDWOOD SAWS 24” $2.75; 26” $3.35: 
’ $3.65; 30’ $4.50; 32° $5. Catalog free, 
Sodeom Machinery Co., Decatur, Illinois. 
STAMPS 7 


JANUARY SALE OF STAMPS! 3 AL- 

bania portraits, catalog value 85 cents, 
only 10 cents while they last! 20 stamps 
from Latin America, Czechoslovakia, 
Cameroons, 10 cents! These and other 
bargains for approval applicants. Write 
today. The Best Stamp Company, le- 
partment A, 221 Melbourne, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 








~ TOBACCO 


“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S FI- 

nest Mellow Natural Leaf. 10 Ibs. smok- 
ing, $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe free, 
10 Ibs. ay $1—3 twists free. Farm- 
ers Sales Co. Paris, Tenn, 





MIL D CIG: ARE’ CTE “SMOKING OR LONG 
red leaf chewing 10 pounds either, only 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed, Pay whe 
received. Morris Farms, Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky. 
SMOKING OR 


FRAGRANT, MELLOW, 
silk socks, 
Tobac- 


chewing tobacco 8 Ibs, $1.25, 

pipe and box cigars free. Farmers 

co Exchange, 833, Mayfield, Kentucky 

CIGARETT EB BU RL E \ “EXTRA MILD, 5 
Ibs. and box cigars $1.25. iceretts 

papers and roller free. Tobacco Exchange, 

S53, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

















KE NTU CKY’S EF AMOUS S GUARANTEED 
chewing or smoking voce ey Ten pounds 
$1. Flavoring recipe and pipe Free. Bill 


Davis, Mayfield, Ky. 

G u AR: ANTE ED— FINE H. HAN IDPICKE D 
chewing or high grade smoking, five 

pounds $1, ten $1.50. Pirtle Farms, Water 


Valley, Ky. 

TOBACCO: SMOKING 
Chewing %0c; 40 plugs $1.75. 

Choate, Wingo, Kentucky. 


Ts VETERINARY 


Cows LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 
lv. (Abortion) Ruinous disease. Stopped 
quickly. Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
inexpensive remedy, Remarkable refer- 
ences and _ official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, South Richmofid, Virginia. 


10 POUNDS, 70c: 
Ernest 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 














Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: Run my ad a8 follOWS!: ...cccccccccccscescscssccseeeseeees times in your 
ADOT. -TEOMAUIRIOS TOP Bice cesvcsseiisciccasteescannk is enclosed. 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 
a Ee CE IE A A RI NN Ry se ee NE ade 
(Count as part of ad) 
DODD cceitnatiitinenantnintiteinidiitepcnsicinintbcbenikihietiy hid oie leas tineaitia inna 
(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $2.10. 

















____ FARM MACHINERY 


MILKING KING MAC HINE INFI VATIONS AND 
Rubber for all makes. Guaranteed. New 
Low Prices. Save money. Write for price 
list. Also bargain prices on Standard 
Milking Machines. Rite-Way Products 
Company, 4007 No. Tripp Ave., Chicago 


BEVEL RUNNERS $2, PICKERS $82.76 

for standard shellers, Fast feed gears 
for Joliet and Appleton. York Foundry, 
York, Nebr 


MILKING MACHINES. 
makes. Milker Exchange, 
kato, Minn 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAV! 

large commer« possibilities. Wri 
immediately for free book, ‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent,” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how [to 
proceed, Clarence A. O’Brien, 1491 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C 














SUPPLIES, All 
Box 8, Man- 








e 








BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorneys; patents and __trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
He consultation charges. 1216 So, Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa 

Homestead—“‘The Reader’s Market.’ 








(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY 





IOWA MASTER BREEDERS “TRIPLE 
Certified Baby Chicks are famous for 
genuine quality. Customers everywhere 
tell us our chicks make larger type hens 
we outlay other stock. True to breed. 
Bred for big eggs. Biggest profit makers 
on the farm. Early order discounts. For 
information and price lists write for free 
eatalog C-1, mentioning favorite breed, 
lowa Master Breeders, Inc., Sioux City, 


lowa. 





BIG EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS ON 

Golden Rule Chicks. 250-351 egg breed- 
ing stock. Official 1932 World’s Champion 
Layers—317.8 egg average. Officially 
Bloodtested 12 years, Guaranteed to live 


and make more profits. 15 varieties. 5c 
up. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, 
Box 415, Sedalia, Missouri. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 
Regal strain, Large, heavy bone, 
Mrs. G. F. Gruss, Greenfield, 





CHOICE 
erels. 
$1 each. 

Iowa. 


DORCAS WHITE 
erels $1. Healthy 





WYANDOTTE COCK- 
flock. Heavy laying 




















strain. Ben Schettler, Breda, lowa,. 
DUCKS 
EXTRA LARGE PEKIN DUCKS $1. 
Drakes - $1.25." Sweepstakes winners. 
Herman Wurster, Clearfield, iowa. 
ROUEN DRAKES $1. 50, HENS $1.25. 
Large well marked 12 Ib. stock. Ida 


Hepp, Gray, lowa. 





CHICKS FREE WITH EACH 
100 Guaranteed against loss. 
on tested varieties. Low as $5.95. Post- 
paid. 250,000 chicks weekly. 14 years ex- 
perie nee. 11. Hatcheries. Customers 43 
states. Catalog free. Get full details. 
Hayes Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Decatur, 
Illinois. 
BABY CHICKS: FROM BLOODTESTED 


State Accredited Flocks. Leading vari- 
eties, highest quality, $6 per 100 up. Pre- 


25 2% HAYES 
ordered. 








FAWN AND WHITE INDIAW RUNNER 
Ducks $1.25. Homer Davison, Braddy- 
ville, Iowa. 


BUFF DRAKES 





$1.50, BLACK GIANT 








hens 75c. 1 add. John S. Evans, Derby, 
Iowa. 
GEESE 
LARGE TYPE TOULOUSE GEESE, 


White Pekin ducks, also Narragansett 











paid 100 per cent delivery. Descriptive | turkeys. Anton Olien, Scarville, Iowa, 
Circular and Price List Free. K. I. Miller | ———-———— 

Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 118, Lancaster, | BIG WHITE EMBDEN GEESE 32. GAN- 
Missouri. ders $2.50. Unrelated trios. Mrs, Clark 
— Beeler, Grinnell, lowa. 
CHICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 

flocks. All breeds. Immediate Delivery. | YOUNG TOULOUSE GEESE, LARGE, 
Low Wholesale Prices. Cod. Midwest well bred, $2 either sex. Wm, Jensen, 
Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo. Everly, Iowa 
MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS. 20 BEST TURKEYS 


Strains. 5c up. Bush’s Poultry Farms, 
Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 


POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


BABY CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED 

males, records to 336 eggs. Low prices. 
Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay 
other chicks or part of your money re- 
funded. Big type White Leghorns that lay 
big white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week 
old pullets. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. Write for Free Catalog and Spe- 
cial Price Bulletin. George B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CRAVEN’S WHITE LEGHORNS ARE 

supreme in Iowa. Improve your flock 
with Craven's stock. Large birds, 26 oz. 
hen eggs and 24 oz. pullet eggs. Large 
sized eggs give you big strong chix and 
pullets that will lay more standard sized 
eggs than any other strain. B. E. Craven, 
Iowa's Pioneer Trapnester, Kellogg, Iowa, 


BLOODTESTED CHIX FROM OUR 2000 

selected, trapnested breeders. Big hens, 
big eggs from 300-330 egg stock. No com- 
mon hatchery stuff from bought-up eggs. 























Chix from a specialized breeding plant. 
Cost no more. Make you more, Prices 
cut if ordered now. Write me today. 
Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
COCKERELS FROM PEN HEADED BY 
Hanson cockerel of 321 egg record. Also 
chicks—eggs. Catalog free. Swanson 
Leghorn Farm, Klemme, Iowa. 
TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels. 
greed 242-314 egg sires. 
Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 


Sons and grandsons of pedi- 
S. B. Hudson & 





WHITE MINORCAS 


WHITE MINORCA Cc oc KE R EL: 5. 3G IBBS 
Booth strain 75e each. Albin J. Nelson, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


HI- BRE dD PRODU CTION AND EXHIBI- 
tion Orpingtons, Buffs and Whites. 
ow winners. as Hartshorn, Traer, 
owa.,. 








GooD 
Frank 


FOR SALE: BIG HEAVY BONED, 
type, Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Dempster, Arlington, Iowa, 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE COMB RED COCKERELS 
_three firsts, Hardin, Hamilton County 
Fairs. Rucker’s World Record laving 
Strain. $1. Oswald Sheldahl, Radcliffe, 
Iowa, 

BARRED ROCKS 


ARISTOC RAT coc ‘KE RELS. DARK, 
Barred Rocks. Have trapnested 12 vears. 

Records to 311 eggs. Large birds, broad, 

long backs, deep bodies; color, barring 

excellent; disease free; March hatch, 6, 

= April, 6, $10. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Wrie, Towa. 








RINGL E T B ARRED ROCK coc ‘KE RELS, 








dark mating, narrow barred to skin. 
Mrs. Wm. Stoll, Le Mars, Iowa. 
q BUFF ROCKS 
IOWA STA" TE ACC REDI TED BUFF 


k cockerels. 





toc 3anded by Iowa Poultry 
Improvement Association, $1.50 each. 
J. H. Lage, Latimer, Towa. 
a WHITE ROCKS 
BLUE RIBBON WHITE ROCK COCK- 


erels a state daveb Rey. blood tested 





+ ck, $1.2 Walter L. Smit, Boyden, 

owa, 

§ SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 

SILV E R LACED WY ANDOTTE “COCK- 

_frels. Prize winners at Dairy Cattle 
gress. Anton Olien, Scarville, Iowa. 


SIL VE R LACED WYANDOTTE ~ COCK- 
erels from high scored birds. Cheap. 
Mrs. C. W. Whitham, Fairfield, Towa. 
NICELY LACED S. L. 
and White Rock cockerels 
Benda, Toledo, Iowa. 


PUR EBRED S. L. 
els, $1.50 or 
Ba it avia, Iowa, 





WYANDOTTES 
90ce, James 





WYANDOTTE COCK- 
4 for $5. Pearl Krueger, 


| cious, 


| for Maule 








PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE, EX- 

tra large, well marked toms and hens. 
Priced to sell. Farm 8 miles west of 
Fairbank. F. W. Schoof, Fairbank, lowa. 


PUREBRED GIANT BRONZE TUR- 
keys, hens $2.50, toms $4. B. Hoh- 
mann, Spechts Ferry, Iowa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TESTED, GUARANTEED SEEDS—ALL 
the leading garden and market varieties 
and newest early strains, for giant, lus- 
prize-winning vegetables; also fin- 
Very low prices. Write today 
"s Seed Book free. Wm. Henry 
458 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia. 











est flowers 


Maule, 





ALFALFA 





HARDY ALF AL FA SEED > $6. 50, GRIMM 








Alfalfa $8.00, Sweet Clover $2. 50, Red 
Clover $7.50, Alsike $7.50. All 60-Ib. 
bushel. Traek Concordia. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 

BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA AND 

Sweet Clover seed, direct from Sam 
Bober, Newell, So. Dakota, and save 
money. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
LOWEST PRICES IN. IN OUR NU RSERY 


all worthwhile Strawberry 
1000 and up. Also Ever- 
including new 


History, on 
plants $2.50 per ‘ 
bearers. Red Raspberries, 





Chief and Latham, Black Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Trees, Asparagus, 
Shrubs, etc. 100 Varieties. Guaranteed, 
hardy, northern grown quality. Color Cat- 
alog free. Westhauser Nurseries (R 12), 
Sawyer, Michigan. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 
saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


Homestead—“‘The Reader's Market.” 








Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for recipts and prjces as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past eight weeks. 

cach wek is compared with the 1922-1931 average 


of the corresponding week. og receipts, eleven mar- 


kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined. 


HOGS 


October 30 to Nove ember 5 

November 6 to 
November 
Noveinber 
November 
























lbecember 10 
December 17 
December 18 to 24 ......-cccccsscreeceeee 
rc CATTLE : 
October 30 to November _ ee ra 59 
November 6 to 60 
November 13 to 1h etile a 58 
November 20 to 26 ahve 52 
November 27 to December 3 56 
December 4 to 10. ve 56 
eee ae) ee aaa 51 
December 18 to 2 H eedecs 54 
SHEEP 
October 30 to November 5 123/135! 31 
November 6 to 12 74! 76! 31 
November 13 ve 19 89!110! 31 
November 20 to 26 88! 99! 32 
November 27 to Te 79! OR! 29 
December { to 10 71| 82! 29 
December 11 to 17 91! 91! 32 
December 18 to 24 ... , 105!109! 31 
LAMB 
October 30 to November BD anvessccecsans 123/135! 41 
November 6 to 12 74|_ 76! 45 
November 13 to 89!1110) 45 
November 20 to 88! 99! 45 
November 27 to 79! 98! 46 
December 4 to 1! &2!| 40 
to 91! 91 15 
to 2 105/109 46 
led Products 
Th e following table fire $ the percentage of the 
e r average 1f “4 193 of pork products 
cee a ‘at western m rie 
gil 
me 
3 | o 
dl =| 
4 a 
& 3 
Fla|3 
September - fi 98 
October 1 . 06 
November 1 11 
December 1 99 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

















| 
| 
| 








A Study’ of the 














Markets 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | Current © cage Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 
CATTLE 


of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
tor the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be ymade by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index. 






























2 | - 
“ie & " 
$/3| */ & 
& ‘| = s 
2/3/65] $ 
4 | & 
fot Bl al om 
Retail prices paid by farmers...... | 71] 71] 72} 80 
ov index Number 62! 62! 64! 72 
tle-—Ch;cago— | | 
1,300 EEE 46) 45) 53!) 72 
1,100 Ib. fat cattle . 49| 46) 53! 71 
Canners and cutters . 39| 40) 47/ 60 
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Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras ........... -21%! .24 
Cheddar cheese ...... | 
‘ges. fresh firsts . 26 | .30% 
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Other Farm Products | 
Quarter-blood wool Joston . anes 17 
Light cow hides—Chicago .... 04%! 04% 
Red clover seed——Chicago 7.88 | 7.88 
Lard—Chicago 4.28 1 4.55 
Cotton—New York 00.00.00... 06 | 06% 
Foreign Markets— | 
No. 2 corn—Buenos Aires : ! 25% 26% 
Lard—tLiverpool ........... oe | 7.03 





Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The following table shows the movement of feeder | 











and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt states. 
Months of July to November, Inc. 
| 
fo} — 
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i re Se 
a | 2 3 
1930. 1158.5 28.35211.167.605 
1931 . \207,4 231,82411,144.235 
1932 217.032!166.694| ‘998. 400 





| Three bea) 3 inne December 16. 1908: December 


1931; December 19. 





30,433) 
33,728) 20837 


Terminal nese 


The following table gives the percent: age of seven- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the 
visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
storage stocks of butter and eggs 





November 





November 12 
November 1% 
November 26 
Tbecember 7 
December 10 
December 17 
December 24 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land banks 4% per cent bonds. 
1958, but callable in 1938. were 
at 83% 


due in 
quoted last week 
. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 82%. 





° ° 
Railroad Loadings 

Figures show the percentage for the two weeks 

ending December 10. 19 of the 1923-1931 

nine-year average for the corresponding week: Coal 

and coke 64 per cent. grain 64 per cent. livestock 

57_per cent, hymber 29 per cent. ore 22 per cent, 
and miscellaneous products 62 per cent. 
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Sioux City, lowa 
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E. 0. Johnson, Milford, 


a 
. W. Ketelsen & Son, Everly, Iowa 
Elmog Bush, Lake Park, lowa 


Allen Lundgren, Le Mars, Iowa 
Jno. Block, Worthington, Minn. 


F. W. KETELSEN, Mgr. 
EVERLY, IOWA 














HORSES AND JACKS 

40 Belgian and 
Percheron 

Stallions for Sale 


liberal guarantee—part 
terms—special 











- stallion service 


Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


FOR SALE 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 





downs, Inspection invited. 


Animal Husbandry Department 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE 





Our Belgians are noted for 











Jersey Bull Bargains 
50 to 75% Discount 
Fifty pareieed Jersey bulls, from calves to two- 


butterfat inheritance e through tested | sires and dams. 


fi 
bull and take him home, 





MILKING S| SHORTHORNS 
“ond Belle V ernon, herds of Milk- 








The ielanit American and Imported Bates 
breeding with excellent 
e 1 to 12 months old. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


-ABERDE E N 


grandson of Enlate ‘mn 








wenn 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 
1 am offering several very choice 
Friesian bulls for sale 


registered Holstein- 
sired by Triune ,Ormst yy Mu- 


or come and see them, | 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA SALE 


va 40 head ‘of strictly high clase 





HANSON'S ag Ahn 
Gowri 


junior yearling boar at the Iowa 


— a son by pen 


junior we ever started. The catalog will give you 


Address Hanson Bros., 





DUROC JERSEYS 
40 DUROC BOARS 40 


OFFERING 40 head strictly first class boars, s 
by Orion Cherry King, 





an outcross Orion Cherry 
* Wondertva feeding sade 





CHESTER WHITES 


; Chester White Boars | 


and five fall boars. 





i one ae 80 uth west ‘of Spirit Lake. 


SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


75 CHESTER WHITE ie Raa 


Cc BOICR, uniform spring boars and gies. 





weiss from 175 to 275 
". SCHMADEKE, R. 





4, CLARKSVI LLE, 








WALLACES' FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


‘Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Mar. 13-14—Iowa State Breeders’ ed 
and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa. E. 
Davis, Mgr. 

HEREFORDS 

Jan. 9—Iowa Hereford Cattle Breeders 
Ass'n Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. ‘as 
Ketelson, Mgr., Everly, Iowa, 

Feb. 15—Northwest Iowa’ Polled re 
ford Ass'n, at Le Mars, Iowa. , 
DeJong, Megr., Orange Ciiy, lowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Feb. 2—Marshall County Annual Buli 
Sale, Marshalltown, lowa, 

Mar. 6—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Ass’n Show and Sale, Sioux City, lowa, 
M. W. Smith, Mgr., Paullina, lowa, 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Feb. 6—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa. (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 

Feb. 7—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, 


Feb. 8—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, 


Feb. 10—¢ . K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Jan. 27—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—O. D. Klein, Alden, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 15—Rarber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 

Feb. 17—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 14—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 26—F. LL. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
(Sale at Rockwell City.) 
Feb. 17—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Ia, 
Feb. 21—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 





Livestock News 


J. D. McDermott, Anita, Iowa, one of 
the well known Shorthorn breeders of 
this state, died at his home on Decem- 
ber 19, following an operation for rup- 
tured appendix. Twenty-five years ago, 
the McDermott herd was one of the 
best in the state, and was headed by 
Imp. Fashion’s Favorite, a bull bred by 
John Wilson, of Scotland, ‘Jim’ Me- 
Dermott was one of the old school, a 
man of sterling character, and a man 
whose word was as good as his bond. 
He leaves a wife and four sons to mourn 
his loss, and a host of friends who ap- 
preciated him as a neighbor and a good 
citizen. He was buried at Anita, where 
he had lived for more than a quarter of 
a century. 


J. J. Foley, Lake City, Iowa, a well 
known livestock and farm auctioneer, 
was killed about six miles north of 
Carroll, when his automobile turned 
over and went into the ditch. He was 
especially well known in Calhoun coun- 
ty, where he* built up a good business 
and had a multitude of friends. He was 
buried at Lake City, December 26. 

The first sign that a cow is becoming 
short of phosphorus is seen in the de- 
sire to chew bones. At a later stage, 
the animal gnaws wood, sometimes de- 
stroying mangers and boxes from which 
she is fed. Later she becomes stiff in 
the joints, thin and unthrifty. 


In changing the location of movable 
hog houses, it pays to brace them so 
the nails will not be loosened in mov- 
ing. A good method is to tack two light 
braces across from corner to corner at 
the floor line and at the point of inter- 
section. 





IOWA BEEF CLUBS 

There is no decrease in the optimism 
of boys and girls in Iowa toward their 
activities in baby beef and. purebred 
heifer clubs, if the large number which 
are going into the work for next year 
is any indication, according to a report 
which has come from the Beef Produc- 
ers’ Association. 

“The increased interest in these clubs 
is on account of the boys and girls find- 
ing the work both interesting and prof- 
itable,”” states C. A. Oldsen, field rep- 
resentative of the association. “This 
work has now been in existence for 
twenty-two years, and Iowa has devel- 
oped the largest baby beef club in the 
world. Last year, there were baby beef 
clubs in ninety-six of the ninety-nine 
counties and purebred heifer clubs in 
forty-eight, or practically 50 per, cent, 
of the counties, 

“The 232 members who completed 
their reports in the purebred heifer 
clubs last year showed an _ increased 
valuation of $8,719.49, in addition to 
having won $2,578 in premiums. The 
2,293 members completing the baby beef 
club course showed a net income of 
$23,550.88 on their calves, and a total 
of $24,267.17 won in premiums, The 
total sale value of the 3,433 calves 
amounted to $311,544.75.” 

The manner in whic h the boys and 
girls are responding to baby beef club 
work is most encouraging, and their 
parents deserve a great deal of credit 
for continuing to support the work. We 
trust that present indications, that a 
larger number of beef steers and heifers 
will be fed, will materialize as the sea- 
son advances, The project is one of 
great educational potentialities. 





BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

According to the annual report of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of 
that bureau, four states—Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Idaho and North Dakota—were 
declared modified accredited areas in 
1932, meaning that tuberculosis in these 
states has been reduced to less than 
one-half of one per cent. Thus, there 





are now six states practically free from 
this disease. Approximately 13,400,000 
eattle were tested for tuberculosis last 
year, and among them 250,000 reactors 
were found. 

In its hog cholera control work, the 
bureau investigated 6,480 outbreaks of 
the disease. It also supervised the 
manufacture of over one billion cubic 
centimeters of anti-cholera serum. Se- 
rum production was 31 per cent greater 
in 1932 than in 1931. 

Last spring, an outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease occurred in California. 
Fortunately, it was stamped out in the 
course of ten days, which,set a new 
record in the eradication of this dreaded 


plague. 
In regard to contagious abortion, the 
report states: ‘‘Investigations of infec- 


tious abortion, one of the most costly 
livestock diseases, confirmed previous 
evidence that the eye and skin may be 
important channels by which the disease 
may infect animals. Experiments with 
vaccines of low virulence and also the 
use of vaccines during calfhoéd indi- 
eate that these methods of combating 
the disease can be made to serve a use- 
ful purpose in handling badly infected 
herds.” 





DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the National Dairy Council, held in Chi- 

cago during the week of the Inter- 
national, Dr. E. V. MeCullum, nutrition 
expert from Johns Hopkins University, 
gave some advice with reference to 
diets in connection with relief work. 
He stated that in providing food for 
the unemployed, special attention should 
be given to the nature of the diet fur- 
nished 

“A diet faulty in one or more respects 
permits a slow undermining of health, 
and gradually leads to the condition in 
which one is easily susceptible to tuber- 
culosis or certain other diseases to 
which he would normally be compara- 
tively resistant,’’ Doctor McCullum de- 
clared. ‘““‘We must, therefore, insist that 
such relief diets as are provided be so 
constituted that they will maintain 
growth in infants and children, and 
prevent impairment of health in the 
adult population.” 

Doctor McCullum advocated the feed- 
ing of a quart of milk a day to each 
child and a pint a day to adults. 

M. D. Munn, president of the National 
Dairy Council, called special attention 
to the fact that the dairy industry asa 
whole has withstood the depression bet- 
ter than any other farm enterprise. To 
back this up, he referred to the fact 
that, exclusive of milk, the farm income 
in 1929, which was $9,615,000,000, fell to 
$5,329,000,000 in 1931, thus showing a 
decline of 44.6 per cent. The income 
from all dairy products dropped from 
$2,322,000,000 in 1930 to $1,616,000,000 in 
1931, showing a decline of only 30.4 per 
cent, and that the dairy industry fared 
somewhat better than other farm enter- 
prises. 

One of the main reasons why dairy 
product prices have been better main- 
tained than the prices of other farm 
products, it was stated, was the effect 
of the program of the Dairy Council, 
which has brought to the attention of 
the public the nutritional value of milk 
and its products. 

The following officers were elected at 
the close of the meeting: President, M. 
D. Munn; first vice-president, J. A. 
Walker, Blue Valley Creamery, Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, F. D. 
Walmsley, Borden Company, Chicago; 
third vice-president, W. L. Cherry, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago; 
treasurer, T. A. 3orman, Beatrice 
Creamery Co., Chicago; secretary, C. 
Bechtelheimer, Iowa Dairy Council, Wa- 
terloo, Towa. 


RABBIT INJURY TO TREES 

Weather conditions have been favor- 
able for rabbits to do considerable in- 
jury to young apple trees, if they are 
not protected, according to information 
which the Iowa Horticultural Society 
has furnished. 

“With the ground covered with snow, 
food for rabbits is greatly decreased,” 
stated R. S. Herrick, secretary. “Even 
with no snow, they may do considerable 
damage, as they are fond of apple bark. 
Mice may also damage young trees by 
girdling the bark at or just below the 
surface of the ground, 

“There are various methods of con- 
trol. Galvanized hardware cloth, three 
meshes to the inch, is generally used. 
Copper bronze screen wire is also used, 
as it is effective in keeping out the 
round-headed apple borer if it is tightly 
wrapped around the trees. Heavy wrap- 
ping paper may also be used. Tar paper 
has been known to damage the trunks 
of the trees, Repellent dressings or liquid 
lime-sulphur is sometimes used.” 

For further information, it is suggest- 
ed that interested parties, address the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society, State 
House, Des Moines. 


ELECTRICITY TAMED THIS COW 

A farmer living in Columbia county, 
Florida, has found a unique and effec- 
tive use for old telephone magnetos— 
2.500 ohms. He owned a fine cow that 
simply would not let her rear legs “stay 
put” when she was being milked. Mr. 
Means attached wires of convenient 
length to the magnets and fixed them 
so Bossy would get a surprising shock 
whenever she kicked, After a few weeks 
she learned to stand quietly, much to 
the satisfaction of her owner.—Leda H. 
Means, Florida. 
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Southeastern—Lee County, Dec, 24— 
Winter opened in Lee county with a 
very good imitation of an early spring 
day with the ground covered with snow. 


Most of the snow has melted now. 
About the usual number of hogs, sheep 
and calves going to market, but farm- 
ers feel that prices are away too low. 
Some influenza in the county.—V. Y. H. 

Central—Calhoun County, Dec. 26— 
The heavy snow has melted from the 
fields, so corn husking has started 
again. Price of No. 4 yellow corn is 8 
cents, oats 9 cents, hogs $2 to $2.30, 
heavy hens 8 cents, under 4% pounds 
6 cents, ducks 7 cents, geese 6 cents. 
Farm foreclosures and delinquent taxes 
are the worst in history. The condition 
is getting to be very serious and the 
farmers should have help now.—H. Wm. 
Schon. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 26— 
Christmas was a very beautiful day. 
The heavy rains which fell Thursday 
and Friday did away with the snow 
that has been here so long. Some corn 
still in the field. Roads are very bad. 
In nearly every family there are some 
who are ill with the flu—Kate L. Mil- 
ligan. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
Dec. 26—Springlike weather the past 
week. Temperatures around 50 degrees. 
Nearly all of the corn is picked, and 
most of the farmers are satisfied with 
the yield. Corn prices are slashed; too 
low to sell. Livestock doing finely. 
Cattle and hog market about steady. 
The roads are in fair condition. We 
have had a good crop season this year, 
but the prices have been very disgust- 
ing. We surely hope for better. prices 
the coming year. We wish all readers 
a happy and prosperous new year.—Til- 
ferd R. Knudson. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Dec. 
26—It surely has been cold and snowy 
lately; around 16 to 20 below. How- 
ever, the snow is now gone and it is 
nice and warm today. Roads are a little 
muddy. Cream 19 cents, eggs 18 cents, 
heavy hens 8 cents, springs 7% cents, 
Leghorns 4 cents. Plenty of people will 
have to move. School kids are enjoying 
the Christmas vacation. Look up! Lift 
up!—Pearl D. Souder. 

Eastern—Benton County, Dec. 23— 
We are having rainy and foggy weather. 
A lot of spring cockerels being sold at 
T7and 8 cents. Hogs $2.20, cattle 3% to 
5 cents, eggs 27 cents (not many being 
sold), hay $6.50 to $7.50, butterfat 26 
cents.—Mrs. Orlen Blue. 

Central—Greene County, Dec. 24— 
The weather has been nice and the 
snow is going fast. Farmers threshing 
soybeans and shredding corn fodder. 
Some corn going to market at 10 and 
ll cents shelled. Eggs 22 cents, oats 10 
cents, cream 21 cents. Quite a few 
people over the county have flu, and 
some of the grades in the town schools 
were closed for lack of attendance on 
account of colds, flu, etc., among the 
children. Livesteek doing well and came 
thru the 20-below-zero weather well 
Fall pigs are doing pretty fairly. Not 
many public sales so far in this county. 
—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Davis County, Dec. 13— 
The weather has been very cold for a 
week or ten days. Five to six inches of 
snow on the ground, which is good for 
Wheat and rye, but takes fuel and feed. 
Livestock are eating well and are doing 
well Some corn yet to be gathered. 
Roads are good. Plenty of flu and colds 
among people. Beginning to put up ice. 
Lots of rabbits. Local dealers are pay- 
ing 3 cents for them. <A few farm sales. 
Stuff selling cheap. Good lambs 4 
tents, hogs 70 to $2.65, eggs 25 cents, 
butterfat 20 cents, hens and turkeys 10 
and 8 cents.—W. H. Kline. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 17— 
We have had zero atid below; for the 
first time since 1930 it was 12 below. 
Lots of corn to shuck yet. A consider- 
able amount of beans to combine. Most 
torn is being cribbed. Quite a few cat- 
tle on feed. Hogs mostly gone. Some 
People are sick with the flu. Livestock 
Mostly healthy. Corn 12 cents, top hogs 
$8.35, eggs 35 cents, cream 19 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 


ge ortheastern—Scotland County, Dec. 
*‘—Our snow wenc off with a heavy 
Tain. Very springlike today, after a 
Week of sub-zero weather. Almost ev- 
fry one is thru gathering corn. Had a 
bumper crop. Corn selling at 14 cents. 
Most farmers are disposing of calves 
and hogs to pay taxes due this month. 
Not many farm sales. Rabbits are very 
abundant. Lots of people are hunting 
them. Selling at 5 cents each early in 
ecember, but most dealers are not 





buying at present. Stock can clean up 
stalk fields and grass now, since the 
snow is gone, and save feed. Turkeys 7 
cents, springs 8 cents, capons seven 
pounds and up 10 cents, eggs 22 cents.— 
Mrs. Elza K. Jones. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Dec. 
26—Corn all husked except where a 
few men are husking their own without 
hiring help. Some real cold weather 
during the middle of December. Snow 
all gone now and nice, warm days again. 
Feed plentiful. No stock sickness re- 
ported, but a good deal of flu among 
the people. With all prices so low, there 
was a very light Christmas trade in the 
towns. We should not raise so much 
corn, wheat or oats. Alfalfa and prairie 
hay won't pay to bale and ship. Quite 
a lot of cattle on feed—partly fed for 
the gain. All stock gaining nicely.— 
Charles M., Turner. 

Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
Dec., 22—The season's first snow came 
during the first week of December. 
There is a prospect of a white Christ- 
mas season. Thanksgiving was warm 
and pleasant. There were two buffalo 
sales during December, by commission 
firms; also two black bears were sold. 
A few community sales are being held. 
There is a good blanket of snow on the 
winter wheat, which is doing very well. 
Corn husking is about finished. Some 
are shelling corn, so as to make room 
for the new crop. During the past few 
weeks zero weather has prevailed. All 
livestock in good condition and doing 
nicely.—George E. Martin. 


KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, Dec. 18 
—Four inches of snow here, December 
8; lies evenly; no wind. Corn picking is 
nearly over. Wood chopping is the or- 
der of the day. Stock doing well. No 
sales except community sales, at which 
prices are fair. Wheat 27 cents, corn 
18 to 20 cents, cream 18 cents, eggs 24 
cents, top hogs 2.50 here.—Harry 
Saunders. 

MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Dee. 26— 
We have had fine weather the past 
week. Farmers are husking the corn 
that was snowed in by the blizzard of 
November 8. Low grade white corn 
won't pay for husking, shelling and 
hauling; price is 5 to 11 cents. Oats 7 
cents, rye 15 cents, barley 16 cents, flax 
88 cents, No. 1 wheat 32 cents and best 
flour $1.50 for 49-pound sack. A few 
small mills are trading flour for wheat, 
so the farmers are cutting out the flour 
profiteers. But it still takes three bush- 
els of oats to get fifty-five ounces of 
oatmeal.—Charles H. Carlson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fastern—Brookings County, Dee. 16— 
Have been having some severely cold 
weather, as low as 20 below zero one 
morning. Windy, blustery and dis- 
agreeable the past two weeks. Quite a 
bit of corn in the fields yet; hardly 
worth making much effort to gather it; 
selling for 16 and 17 eents per bushel 
in the ear, locally. Lots of talk of 
burning corn, but not much has actu- 
ally been burned. No coal, but lots of 
cobs and wood. Lots of barter going on 
in things that can be traded. Chickens 
4 to 8 cents, eggs 30 cents in trade and 
not many to be had, butterfat 20 cents, 
barley 18 cents, top hogs $2.70 at Sioux 
Falls.—F. C. E. 





PREMIUM LIST FOR CORN SHOW 

The premium list and seed directory 
issued by the Iowa Corn and Smail 
Grain Growers’ Association is now avail- 
able to all interested parties, announc- 
ing the annual Corn Show, at Ames, 
from February 6 to 10, inclusive, during 
Farm and Home Week. 

In addition to giving the list of pre- 
miums, the catalog provides a_ seed 
directory of high yielding varieties that 
may be purchased directly from the 
growers, thereby saving on the cost of 
purchases. 

A feature of the annual Corn Show are 
the records from the high yielding va- 
rieties of corn from all the test plots 
of the state. The state yield tests have 
resulted in developing types of seed that 
make it possible to grow more bushels 
per acre, thereby releasing other acres 
for the production of legumes or other 
soil building crops. 

The premium list may be obtained by 
writing to Joe L. Robinson, secretary, 
Ames, Iowa, 





Medium to coarse grinding of grain 
for dairy cows is cheaper and is as sat- 
isfactory as fine grinding. Ground 
grains are considered from 10 to 25 per 
cent more valuable than whole grain. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Will Iowa Legislature Reduce Taxes? 


A special legislative committee, working for months, has prepared 
72 tax reduction bills to present to the lowa legislature which meets 
next Monday. How many of them—and which ones—will be passed” 
The Des Moines Tribune, published at the seat of your state govern- 
ment will tell you MORE news about YOUR state legislature than 
any other newspaper. 


Is Farm Relief Near? 


There are many indications that something will be done during the 
next few months to bring about better prices for farm products 
Already The Des Moines Tribune has printed a vast amount of news 
about the Farm Allotment and other proposed farm legislation. Be- 
cause it vitally affects every farmer, YOU want to be informed about 
these measures. And The Des Moines Tribune with its superior 
facilities for gathering national and world news will keep you better 
informed than other dailies. 


Get Acquainted With Your STATE Daily 


This bargain offer of $1.00 from NOW to April 15th, is a splendid 
opportunity to get acquainted with your home STATE newspaper 
Iowa's BIGGEST daily. It will give you MORE news—MORE pictures 
—MORE features—MORE comics—MORE stories and MORE markets 





than any other Iowa daily. Try it. Money back if not pleased. Mail 
the coupon today with $1.00 bill, check or money order. 








The Tribune, Des Moines, lowa. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Send me The Des Moines Tribune until 


Mail This 
April 15, 1933. 
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Today! 





| If you prefer The Des Moines Register, write “Yes” here....... 
! 














LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. ' 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


Herd Infection 


If your cows fail to breed, lose 
calves, retain afterbirth, have 
udder trouble or shortage of 
milk write us. No obligation. 
Send 10c for Uterine Capsule 
for slow breeding cows. 





The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, January 21, close on 
Wednesday morning, January 11. 
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Yield and Stiffness of Stalk 
Are What Make 


Hi-Bred Corn 
PROFITABLE 


The Proof of the SEED Is in the Harvest 











In 1932 1,022 farmers planted Hi-Bred Seed Corn and their local 
corn in the same field and the reported results show an average 
increase of 11.8 bushel per acre in favor of Hi-Bred corn. 






Hi-Bred Corn Company 


HENRY A. WALLACE, President GRIMES, IOWA 
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At first glance, true thrift and false economy 
look alike. But after a second look, it’s easy 
to tell the difference. For instance, think of 
this: 
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Most recipes call for about two cups of flour, 
plus other ingredients, plus fuel. Two cups 
of Pillsbury’s Best Flour cost about 14 cent 
more than two cups of cheap flour. The other 
ingredients in the recipe, and the fuel, may 
cost from ten to twenty times as much as the 
flour. If you buy a cheap flour, at a “saving” 
of 14 cent, you may get a baking failure which 
costs you as much as you'd save on a whole 
bag of cheap flour. That’s false economy. 


Reg. US. Pat. Off, 
For 
»? 3 : — +c , 4 ¢ 
Bre ad Biscuits If you pay only 14 cent more for Pillsbury’s 
j Best Flour, you get freedom from costly flour 
failures, and you get inexpensive, delicious 
foods which your family will eat in preference 
to other more expensive things. That’s true 
economy. 
Flour, as always, is the cheapest food we can 
byy. It’s wise to do your economizing on 
things that cost more, where the saving 
amounts to far, far more than a third of a 


cent, and where the chance of real loss is not 
so great. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





BUY PILLSBURY’S 
WHEAT BRAN 





BUY PILLSBURY'S 
CAKE FLOUR NATURAL 100% BRAN IS BEST 


FOR MUFFINS, BEST FOR YOU. 
BUY PILLSBURY’S because ; | LOWEST IN COST! 
PANCAKE FLOUR YOU LL ae FRIENDS 
“HOW DO YOU MAKE SUCH CAKES?’ 




















THESE “MODERN” PANCAKES 
MAKE A CHEERFUL, 
ECONOMICAL BREAKFAST 














Pillsbury’s Wheat Bran is natural 100% bran. Ji gives 
your muffins the rich, nutty flavor of natural wheat ‘ty 
the famous Pillsbury muffin recipe, on every package) 

. It’s the type of bran widely recommended for the 

A few progressive, women. discovered Pillsbury’s Cake °. ° relief of atonic constipation. It costs less per pound 

Flour—and immediately ‘their friends began to ask than’ most brans. Three good reasons why you should 

them how they had improved their: cakes so: mueb!:\ >: ask for Pillsbury’s when you buy bran! 

The good news spread, and now thousands‘ of women’ ae See 

Nothing puts good cheer into the morning so quickly = be satisfied with nothing but this remarkable — 
as a plate of these Pillsbury pancakes, They're truly cake flour. Tey it—you'll get an entirely new idea of 
“modern”—lighter, more tender, more delicious— perfect cakes! 

made from an exclusive Pillsbury mixture of the finest 

ingredients. Easy and economical to make—simply 

add milk or water to Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, stir 

the batter, and pour it on a hot griddle! 





